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MINISTERIAL DIFFICULTIES. 

At the time of our writing, the nation is about 
to be informed by the decision of its repre- 
sentatives whether or not it has confidence in the 
foreign policy of the Government. If there were 
no such things as insurrections and wars on the 
Continent the great majority of the people of 
England would be contented enough with the 
Ministry now in power, Its financial measures 
are approved of even by a portion of the Oppo- 
sition, and there is no internal question on which 
it could be attacked with the slightest prospect of 
success, Its foreign policy, however, has been 
most unfortunate, and all that can be said as 
favour of it, as on behalf of the Ministry, is (in 
Mr, Horsman observed on Tuesday night) that 
Parliament and the whole country are to blame 
for it almost as much as Ministers themselves, 

The fact is, England is exposed to difficulties 
that no other State has to contend against in its 
transactions with foreign Powers, These difli- 
culties arise from the nature of our Government, 
and also from the fact that on some of the gravest 
European questions the sympathies and interests 
of England are at variance. Thus, we should like 
Poland to be free, but it does not suit our policy 
to join France in a war against the Powers that 
hold Poland in subjection ; we should like to see 
Venetia forming part of the Italian kingdom, but 
we cannot think of taking hostile measures 
against so useful an ally as Austria; we cer- 
tainly do not wish the Christian population of 
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Turkey to be oppressed, but, at the same time, 
we find it necessary to prop up the Turkish 
empire, and to keep the Turks at Constantinople, 
in order that Constantinople may not fall into 
the hands of less tractable rulers, Then, policy 
apart, our Government is obliged to act in 
accordance with treaties and with the public law 
of Europe, whereas the sentiment of the country 
during the last fifty years has undergone a con- 
siderable change, and now no longer approves 
the principles on which those treaties were made. 

Besides these difficulties there are those which 
proceed from our mode of carrying on nego- 
tiations, Our diplomacy is neither secret nor 
open, It is conducted on a mixed system, and 
in such a manner that foreign Courts, in their 
transactions with English Envoys, never know 
whether they are doing business with the English 
Foreign Office alone or with the English nation 
aswell, They make quasi-confidential com- 
munications in speaking or in writing, and soon 
afterwards find them laid before Parliament for 
the information of England and the whole world ; 
and, on the other hand, they never quite know 
whether the communications addressed to them 
are made bonii fide or simply in order to look 
well in the bluebook and to secure a Parlia- 
mentary majority, During the negotiations of 
last year on the subject of Poland, Baron Brunnow 
went to Earl Russell and held what might 
have been presumed to be a private conversa- 
tion with him as to the real intentions of 
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England. A few weeks afterwards this conversation was 
made public—to the great surprise, no doubt, of Baron 
Brunnow. A little later Karl Russell wrote a despatch 
proposing to Russia the celebrated “ six points"—that is to 
say, calling upon Russia to make to the Poles certain con- 
cessions which, for the most part, she had already made. 
Here was an instance of despatch-writing with a view to 
popularity in England, and to which it mattered little what 
answer might be returned, The reply received was as un- 
satisfactory as well could be, but, in the meanwhile, the 
English enthusiasm on behalf of Poland had evaporated ; no 
one wanted to fight, nothing could be done without fighting ; 
and the only resource left to those who were enraged at the 
diplomatic failure—inevitable from the first—was to fall upon 
Earl Russell, Some of his censors upbraided him with 
having declared too soon that he did not mean to go 
to war—with having, so to say, shown his cards to 
his opponent before the game was over: while others 
complained that he had delayed that declaration too long, 
and had thus encouraged the Poles with false hopes, The 
truth was, that Parliament as a body knew nothing about the 
position of the Poles, nor about the demands of the Polish 
insurgents, nor about the likelihood of Russia yielding, in a 
question of life and death for her empire, to threats alone. 
Parliament would neither let the Foreign Minister go to work 
by himself and on his own sole responsibility, nor wasit prepared 
to support him. if, after engaging in negotiations in conformity 
with its clearly-expressed wishes, he pursued those negotiations 
to their natural end, and they could only terminate either in 
virtual retractation or in war, Earl Russell is sneered at now 
because he had to submit to a rebuff. He would have been 
execrated had he gone to war, and he would have lost all 
popularity had he stated in the first instance that he con- 
sidered it unadvisable (as he must surely have known it 
to be) to make any representations at all to Russia 
on behalf of Poland, At the Conference of Paris it was 
thought imprudent, in regard to the Poles themselves, to bring 
forward the subject of their grievances ; but seven years after- 
wards no one seems to have imagined that there was the least 
imprudence in demanding that a conference should be 
assembled for the special purpose of remedying them, 

We have dwelt particularly on Karl Russell's performances 
in connection with the Polish question because they exemplify 
the evils of our present diplomatic system far more completely 
than the negotiations on behalf of Denmark, In the latter 
case Earl Russell was in earnest, and was representing Eng- 
lish interests as well as English sympathies. He would have 
fought for Denmark could he have got either France or 
Russia to stand side by side with England; only, by his atti- 
tude on the Polish question, first so haughty then so humble, 
he had alienated both Russiaand France. In the Polish affair, 
Earl Bussell was in a false situation from the beginning. He 
never meant to do anything, and, not to make matters worse 
for the Poles as well as for himself, should have held 
his tongue, Parliament, however, would not allow him 
to do so, 
bound to interfere, and all that can be said against him is, 
that he interfered in a rash and injudicious manner, after he 
had already ruined his diplomatic position. Had the Con- 
servatives been in power,they also would have been forced by 
opinion, in and out of Parliament, to make representations in 
favour of Poland, and also would have dissatisfied Russia 
without satisfying France, The simple truth is, that Europe 


is out of joint, and, although Earl Russell was certainly not | 


born to set it right, we cannot see that his opponents are any 
more fitted for the task than he is, 


THE KEARSARCE AND THE ALABAMA. 

Carrain Winsow, of the Kearsarge, of whom we give a Portrait 
on the preceding page, paid a visit to Paris a few days ago, to con- 
sult an oculist, when he was entertained at dinner by some Americans 
resident in that city. The surgeon and purser of the ship were also 
present ; and after dinner a collection was made to erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of a Federal sailor who has died of the wounds 
he received in the late action with the Alabama. 

The Kearsarge arrived in Dover roads on Wednesday evening. It 
had been stated in some of the French papers that a successor to the 
Alabama would probably be in waiting off Cherbourg when the 
Federal vessel left that por:, and that another naval engagement 
might take place, in which the South would have an opportunity of 
retrieving its late defeat. No new Alabama, however, seems to 
have yet appeared; but it is asserted that a steamer, the Jeddo, 
which left Bordeaux on the 22nd of June, is to take the place of the 
famous cruiser, 

The Opinion Nationale asserts that the vessel here referred to will 
soon reappear, fully armed and manned, and with the Confederate 
flag ey — Semmes, it is said, is too ill to take the com- 
mand of her. This duty will, consequently, devolve upon the First 
Lieutenant of the late Alabama, whose appointment is expected to 
arrive about the middle of the present month. If the statements of 
the French papers are to be relied on, there will soon be no lack in 
the Channel of war-vessels belonging to the opposing Powers. 
According to those statements, the Florida is already there; the 
Jeddo, as we have seen. is being got ready; and “The South is 

robably ing a display of fresh forces.” While, on the other 
a we learn that the Federal steamer Niagara left Antwerp on 
the 2nd inst. to cruize in the Channel; and that a new Federal 
steamer, the Macedonian, built upon the same model as the Kearsarge 
and armed with heavy guns, is expected. 

Captain T, Saumarez, R.N., has addressed the following letter to 
the Jimes in reference to the late naval action off Cherbourg :— 

Sir,—Having just returned from Cherbourg, the following account of the 
Kearsarge, and the damage done to her in her late engagement, may prove of 
some interest to your naval readers :— 

The Kearsarge is a vessel of 1030 tons, and lies very low in the water. Her 
armament consists of two ll-inch Dahlgrens, four 32-pounders, and one 
rifled 30-pounder, which she carries on her top-gallant forecastle. Her engines 
are of 300-horse power, working up to 1200, having fourteen furnaces, the 
staff of which consists of thirty-six stokers, five engineers, and one chief 
engineer ; and I never witnessed engines in more perfect and compact order, 
or kept more beautifully clean. Her two Dahlgrens throw shell and hollow 
shot of 1881b. The gun weighs eight tons, and,owing to the simplicity of the 
a = ar) La = bas — worked, Her agers Ngpck get —— 
in all o . * vi small, ies her 
boats very bigh above her balwarie, "ter eae in very great, ha 
eteamed 18 knots for 48 hours consecutively, and her chief engineer 
me he has got 16 knots out of her, When Tt boarded her I found she had no 
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armour-plates or protection of any kind beyond haying used her cob 
about seventy fathoms on each side, in the wake of the engines, sOpper UP 
and down to eyebolts driven in outside the ship, and covered 0 = y ~ ry 
thin planking. I found she had some eight shots in her hull. wo _ 
struck this on her starboard side, and had merely broken the links, but had 
not penetrated, A shell (3) had entered her starboard mainchains, and 
exploded close to the 11-inch gun, but only wounding: three men, one oe 
dead; one (4) shot took off the top of her hurricane-house, over the 
engine-room, carrying away her port deadeye in the main rigging. 
A shot (5) struck her inboard near the mize nmast, on the port 
side, passing outboard, and doing but little damage. A shot 
(6) struck her under the starboard counter, merely starting a 
deck plank. A shell (7) struck and now remains two feet above weer . 
her stern-post, which they have merely covered over with a piece of pa nto 
canvas ; and this is all the damage done to her, beyond three shots throug’ 

her funnel, and her rigging cut up a little aloft. She has not been into 
dock, nor does she require it, and need wever have gone into port for repairs, 
so little effect has the Alabama's fire had on her. The following account of 
the action I heard from an old friend, a French Captain, who witnessed 
every manceuvre from the centre fort of the breakwater ; but I must pre- 
mise by saying that a very strong feeling existed against the Northerners 
at Cherbourg during the late naval engagement :—The Kearsarge some 
days previously entered at the east end of the breakwater, and passed 
through the west end without anchoring, the Alabama being then at 
anchor, and anyone could see her outside protection. On the morning 
of Sunday the Alabama steamed straight out towards her enemy, who 
steamed down in tack, with the evident intention of forcing the Alabama to 
attack her on her starboard side, and kept that side towards her during the 
action, working round in circles. ‘The Alabama's fire was very fast, but very 
bad, shots going over and over her antagonist, and her shells seemed not to 
explode, Not so the Kearsarge ; nearly every shot told, and they saw terrific 
explosions from her shells, splinters being plainly visible. The fight in this 
way lasted one hour and ten minutes, when the Alabama struck her 
flag. To their astonishment they saw the Kearsarge fire four to five shots 
after the ship had struck. The Kearsarge then steamed past the Alabama 
and remained astern, not even lowering a boat till she was in the act of sink- 
ing, and it was exactly eighteen minutes from the time the last shot was 
fired till she sank, The average speed was eight knots during the action. 
Such is my friend’s account, On conversing with the wounded men we 
heard that the Alabama was very leaky, and sadly required caulking—obliged 
touse the pumps even at anchor; that her powder was very bad and damp, 
& quantity of which they threw overboard ; that the fuzes to her shell were 
much the same, and had proved so on former occasions ; and that after the 
first shot had struck the ship she made a quantity of water. The officers of 
the Kearsarge state they at once lowered their boats and saved seventy-one 
men, One French pilot-boat saved nine, and another two, men, and the rest 
the Deerhound saved. In justice to them, I must say that every question 
was replied to, that we were received in the most courteous and friendly 
manner, and everything thrown open for our inspection ; and there can be 
but one opinion—the Kearsarge did her work most efficiently, and now 
remains in the same efficient state. 


HORSE SHOW AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


Ar length we have had what horsedealers and horsebreeders have 
so long desired, a thoroughly good London show of horses, which is 
certain to be of annual recurrence, and which, in fact, is likely to 
become the great national show of the kind in England. This show 
was opened at the Islington Agricultural Hall on Friday, the Ist inst., 
and has continued open during the present week. It seems strange 
to see a horse show in England without a single eminent specimen 
of racehorses which are actually upon the turf, and it is to be hoped 
that the success of the arrangements for the present display may 
induce owners to supply this deficiency next year. So, also, next 
year we hope to find a special class for the exhibition of our magni- 
ticent cart-horses, hot a single example of which was to be found in 
the present collection. In all other respects the show was as perfect 
as could be desired, and was certainly far more complete than could 
have been expected from a first experiment. Thestalls in which the 
animals wereshown were ample in size and admirable in their accom- 
modation, and the whole length and breadth of the body of the hall 
was inclosed and filled with tan, so as to form a circus of very great 
extent for the exercise and exhibition of the various classes. 

The thoroughbred stallions were wonderfully good. It would be 
very difficult to point to one which is absolutely a bad animal, Of 
course some of them were much better than others: but, taken as a 
class, they might be pitted against the world for form and general 
excellence. Nutbourne was there, now a seven-year-old, in full 
vigour and bloom. Caractacus, too, wisely removed to the stud, 
attracted numerous admirers. The first prize in the class, however, 
went to the Earl of Stamford and Warrington’s Citadel, a son of 
Stockwell, and having all the best points of that famous sire. To 
go through the whole list would be tedious, for upon almost all 
praise would have to be bestowed. 

The roadster stallions were less numerous, but of superb quality. 
Some of them—as Young Merryleys and Parlington Buck—had 
necklaces of medals which they have won in many a well-contested 
show. Even the most prejudiced believer in the deterioration of 
our horses would scarcely include this class of animals in his con- 
demnation. It is manifest that if there be any falling off in the 
quality of the roadsters it does not arise from a deficiency of good 
Those shown at the Agricultural Hall were from all 
parts of the country and from Ireland, and they were of first-rate 
quality. Very much the same may be said of the hackneys over 
fifteen hands. ‘There was, however, rather more unevenness in this 
class than in those which have been mentioned. 

Naturally enough the weight-carrying hunters attracted a good 
deal of attention. They were numerous and good. Indeed, the 
apportioning of the prizes among them occupied the judges a con- 
siderable time, owing to the difficulty of deciding which were the 
best animals. The light-weight hunters were all good. 

A very interesting, though not a very numerous, class was that of 
Arabs, Barbs, or other Oriental entire horses. In it we get a pretty 
good idea of the improvement which, thanks a good deal to 
our climate, we have been able to make in the breed or 
horses. The Duchess ef Beaufort showed two Barbs, very 
beautiful little animals, in which it wouid be difficult to find a flaw. 
The animals of this class exhibited had a wild, eager sort of look 
about the head, and were deficient in many of the points which we 
look for in a good English horse ; but still there was a great natural 
fire and vitality about them, and they are said only to exhibit their 
best qualities in their native climate. The Barbs are the coarser of 
the two breeds, but, it is said, are remarkably useful; and of the 
Arabs, the general opinion was that a fresh introduction of the race 
into our breeding studs would give strength and stamina, Their 
own stamina is proved by their longevity, some of the horses 
exhibited being twenty years old, and still as lively as colts. 

The hacks, hackneys, and cobs were too numerous to permit of 
separate notice. It will be sufficient to say that they underwent a 
most careful inspection, and were pronounced to be a splendid col- 
lection. They did not look to advantage after the stately and sym- 
metrical thoroughbreds or the picturesque Barbs and Arabs ; but as 
they were ridden by the grooms they afforded considerable amuse- 
ment to the company, especially when a more than ordinarily 
ambitious rider got a harmless tumble on the tan. ‘The weight- 
carrying cobs struck us as being especially Britannic and useful- 
looking animals, They went through their paces in a sober, 
self-possessed manner, without being in the slightest degree excited 
by the laughing or cheering of the Spectators, and looked as if they 
could carry any weight, at their leisure, to any reasonable distance. 

The inspection of the chargers, although the specimens exhibited 
were few in number, was exceedingly interesting. The judges hesi- 
tated long between two, both of which were ridden by non-com- 
missioned officers in the Life Guards. One of them, a black gelding, 
the property of the Hon. M. Wingfield, Ist Life Gards, was a beau- 
tiful creature, and his rider exhibited some first-rate horsemanship 
in showing off his qualities to the jndges. It was the general 
opinion that this horse ought to have had the first prize; but 
the judges differed from the public, and the palm was given 
to a much coarser and worse broken horse, solely on the ground that 
he was the younger of thetwo. The great interest of the inspection, 
however, lay in the zeal and splendid horsemanship of the two Life 
Guardsmen, whose riding would have astonished many professed 
equestrians. In the evenings the carriage-horses in pairs were driven 
round the ring, harnessed to large, firm horse-breaks, and there 
was plenty of room for an animated chariot race. 

The last class in the show was that of ponies, These were most 
numerous, But the class was probably more uneven than any other 
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in the show. Some of the little animals had nothing whatever to 
recommend them, and it was difficult to understand why their owners 
should have thought it worth while to enter them, These were, how- 
ever, few in number, and may very fairly be overlooked in the 
general excellence, | , : 

Hurdles, stuffed with gorse, over 4 ft. in height, were placed at 
intervals in the arena, and worked upon a pivot. so that there was 
no chance of injury to either man or horse under any circumstances 
in the course of the performances gone through to show the qualities 
of the animals. There were some amusing and awkward contretemps, 
but the horses as well as the riders who bore the palm and came jn 
for the greatest share of deserved applause were the splendid hunters 
from the stables of Mr. T. Percival and Mr. B. Musgrove, 
Another interesting and exciting scene was a contest between a 
number of celebrated trotting horses and ponies; and the admiration 
of the public was wound up to the highest pitch of enthusiasm 
when those magnificent steppers belonging to the Ducheas of 
Beaufort and her Grace's competitors in the carriage-horse classes 
entered the arena and cantered round the circle, and an equal furore 
was created, especially amongst the ladies, when the large array of 
ponies were galloped round, The proceedings of each day, 80 far as 
public display is concerned, were brought to a close by the general 
parade of the prize horses. etal 

Our Engravings represent tue judging of the hunters and the 
showing off of the ponies. 


Foretgn Yutelligence. 
FRANCE. 

The Moniteur publishes despatches from Algiers which represent 
that the tribes who held out longest in revolt have all surrended 
unconditionally, and that 4000 prisoners are retained by the French 
commander as a guarantee for their submission, 

The despatches published in the Morning Post purporting to 
contain the basis of a new Holy Alliance between Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia, but which have been declared to be forgeries by the 
Governments of the two German Powers, are the chief topic of con- 
versation in Paris. It is generally believed that if false in fact 
they are true in spirit, and that they give a correct view of the ten- 
dencies of the Court of Prussia. In connection with the new 
alliance of the three Northern Powers, which is viewed with much 
uneasiness by the French Government, a rumour arises that an 
alliance has been formed between France and the Germanic Con- 
federation. This conjecture probably has its origin in the fact that 
M. von Buest has been entertained by both the Emperor and M. 


Drouyn d'Lhuys. 
NEW ZEALAND. 

On April 29 Major-General Cameron attacked the rebels, who held 
a very strong position, near Tauranga. The assault was unsuccessful ; 
but the enemy, who had suffered severely, abandoned the position 
under cover of thenight. Our loss, together with that of the Royal 
Navy, amounts to seven officers killed, seven wounded ; twenty-one 
men killed, seventy-seven wounded. The officers killed are— 
Captain Hamilton, H.M.S. Esk; Lieutenant Hill, H.M.S. Curagoa ; 
Captain R.C. Glover, 43rd Regiment ; Captain C. R. Mure, 43rd 
Regiment ; Captain R. T, F, Hamilton, 43rd Regiment ; Captain E. 
Utterton, 43rd Regiment; Lieutenant C. J. Langlands, 43rd 
Regiment. The officers wounded are Commander Hay, H.M.S. 
Harrier (since dead, on April 30) ; Lieutenant Duff, H.M.S. Esk, 
very severely ; Lieutenant Hammick, H.M.S. Miranda (? Curagoa), 
very severely ; Lieutenant-Colonel Booth, 43rd Regiment (since dead, 
on April 30); Lieutenant F. G. E. Glover, 43rd Regiment (since 
dead, on May 1); Ensign Clark, 43rd Regiment, severely ; Ensign 
Nichol, 43rd Regiment, slightly. 


THE WAR IN DENMARK. 

The Danish losses in the retreat from Alsen are officially reported 
to amount to 2500 or 3000, most of them being killed or wounded. 
It is asserted that 200 Swedish volunteers, who were discovered 
after the partial clearance of Alsen'of the Danes, were- refused 
quarter by the Prussians, and butchered, apparently, in cold blood. 
The Danes have removed all their troops and war material from the 
island to Fiinen, an attack upon whieh was believed to be imminent. 
The Paris journals publish intelligence to the effect that Austria 
and Prussia are largely increasing the number of the‘r troops in the 
duchies, and it is reported in Paris that all the Danish islands will 
be occupied, and that even Copenhagen itself will be attacked. 

Jutland has been placed under Prussian administration, The 
Danish officials and inhabitants have been orderéd to obey the 
Prussian authorities, to whom the customs dues and the revenues 
derived from other sources are to be handed over. 

Five Prussian gun-boats attacked a Danish fngate and paddle- 
wheel steamer oft the Isle of Rugen on the 22nd instant, but, after 
an engagement of an hour, had to discontinue the fight, in con- 
sequence of four of their guns becoming unfit for service. This is 
the Prussian account, and it is added that little damage was done to 
the Prussian vessels, but that the Danish frigate was hit several 
times, flames having been observed to issue from her portholes. 
The frigate slowly withdrew, and the paddle-steamer continued the 
fight, enveloping a portion of the Prussian gun-boats in a dense 
rain of shells, 

There has been some skirmishing between Danish ships of war 
and Prussian batteries on the coast. 

Prince John of Gliicksburg, the King of Denmark’s youngest 
brother, arrived in Berlin on Wednesday, and will, probably, pro- 
ceed to Carlsbad. The journey of this Prince is regarded, it need 
hardly be said, as a political event of some significance ; indeed, it 
is asserted that he is the bearer of overtures of peace to the 
Cabinet of Berlin. 

A Copenhagen paper of authority states that a Russian squadron, 
composed of one ship of the line, three frigates, and two transports, 
has been equipped at Cronstadt, and that great naval preparations 
are being made there. It is stated that a Russian squadron of 
evolution will shortly touch at the Swedish and Danish ports of the 
Baltic. It is also announced that a Swedo-Norwegian squadron is 
again about to concentrate in the waters of Gottenburg, where it 
will take up a position of observation. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 

We have advices from New York to the 25th of June. 

The reported capture of Petersburg by the Federals was incorrect, 
that town being still held by the Confederates. On the 16th and 
Ivth Grant's army joined General “Baldy” Smith and 
Hancock, and dislodged the Confederates from the greater portion 
of their outer defences, capturing 450 prisoners and four cannon. 
At four a.m. on the 18th an assault by the entire Federal forces 
upon the Confederates’ inner line was repulsed. A second and 
third attack at noon and four p.m. met with similar results, The 
losses of the Federals in these engagements are variously estimated 
at from 6000 to 10,000 men. The latest despatches from the seat of 
war, which are up to the morning of the 23rd, state that on the 
2lst the Federal corps under Hancock and Wright made a move 
from the right to the left, for the purpose of more closely investing 
Petersburg, but were confronted by Hill’s corps and driven back 
with much loss, On a reconnaissance being made by the Federals 
it was found that the Confederates were in strong force 
in an intrenched line, on which an order was issued for 
the concentration of the Federal troops against that 
point, and a battle seemed imminent on the 24th. On the 
22nd General Hill passed right through Grant's lines, attacked 
the second corps in its rear, drove it from its intrench- 
ments, and inflicted a loss upon the enemy of over 3000 in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. The Confederate accounts assert that 
General Hunter has been completely defeated, and that Leakey 
is Lacie a _ Confederate General Mosby had comm 
operat unter’s rear, against whom brigades 
been by Lee, President Lincoln visited Grant at 
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sew Poi 2ist. 
oy : i pp hg eee and Richmond Railway, were attacked 
apg Confederate troops and driven off with heavy loss. 
yy h ngh Lee and Hampton made an attack on White House 
Fis Ne 21st, which was defeated owing to the arrival of 
Sheridan With reinforcements and the participation of Federal gun- 
i arr Grant had blockaded the James River below Fort Darling 
ith sunken vessels, He was reported to be moving from before 
veterstary to Bermuda Hundred; but no definite knowledge of his 

svements could be obtained, as authentic information trom the 

fae és was not permitted to be published. The newspaper despatches, 
ih are vague and contradictory, report that the army was 
radually moving by the left to the south of Petersburg, for the 
Feetruction of the Weldon and the Lynchburg Railways. On the 
other hand, Lee was reported as demonstrating against Grant's com- 
munications, vid James River. ; P 

Sherman, on the 19th, reported that Johnston had retired behind 
the Chattohoochee River, and that he himself was advancing upon 
Marietta. He afterwards contradicted the statement, and announced 
that the enemy had drawn in his right flank at Keneshaw Mountain, 
but still held his positions in the centre and left. His previous 
despatch was based upon information from his subordinate officers, 
Sherman further reports that, on the night of the 20th ult., he 
repulsed the enemy in seven distinct attempts to retake a position 
previously carried by General Whittaker. Heavy rains had pre- 
vented further advance. , « 
repulsed with great slaughter in an assault upon Cleburne, of 
Johnston's army, near Marietta, on the 15th. General Kirby Smith 
was reported to be marching to reinforce Johnston, ee 

The Senate on the 23rd ult. concurred in the repeal of the Fugitive 
Slave Law by a vote of 22 against 12. : 

The Constitutional Convention of Maryland had abolished slavery 
in that State by a majority of 53 against 27. ; 

The meeting of the Democratic Convention, which was to have 
been held at Chicago for the inauguration of the Presidential cam- 


paign, had been postponed from the 4th of July to the 29th of | Beg eps og ag lcs ey 
| Too high praise canno' stowed on 


rust. 
aa ee Henderson, navy agent at New York, and one of the pro- 
prietors of an Administration journal (the Evening Post) had been 
arrested upon a charge of defrauding the Government. 
The Grand Jury had declined to take action in the matter of the 
suppression of the World and Journal of Commerce newspapers, on 
the grounds of inexpediency. 


Five Federal Generals, prisoners at Charleston, having been placed | 
under fire during the renewal of the bombardment, the Secretary of | i 
| the hall seems to stand out vividly by the aid of broad and vigorous 


War had ordered five Confederate prisoners of equal rank to be 
exposed to the Confederate tire among the Federals, 


CARIBALDI AT ISCHIA. 
A correspondent, writing from Ischia on the 27th ult., gives the 
following account of the ovations being paid to Garibaldi there :-— 


The house of Our Lady of Loreto never bad so many visitors nor such wor- 
shippers as Garibaldi has had during the last week. Day after day the 
crowds have been pouring in from Naples, and from morning till eight 
o'clock in the evening, when the General goes to bed, he has been bekissed 
and embraced as never mortal man was before, But I shall give you a better 
idea of the frenzy of affection and adoration which has manifested 
itself by describing the events of two or three days. On Thursday 
last Garibaldi suffered much pain in his foot, the consequence—and not un- 
expected—of the baths. Eleven more policemen arrived with their superior, 
and the people were very indignant at a measure which perhaps was 
intended merely to keep order amidst the general excitement which prevails 
here. On Friday morning, at four o'clock, Garibaldi was taken higher up 
the village to the Hotel Bellevue, kept by Zavotta, who was formerly, I 
believe, courier to Lord Byron. He had scarcely arrived, however, and reposed 
a little, after his bath, when the multitudes—tor it was a féte day—began to 
pour in, and so they continued to do till late at night. Four steamers, ex- 
hausting all the degrees of comparison and leaving nothing for the fourth, 
arrived early from Naples. Every donkey was taken, and happy they who 
could get any, for it was what we should calla piping hot day. The house,which 
has now a large Italian flag bearing the cross of Savoy floating over it, is beau- 
tifully situated, commands a magnificent view, and enjoys fine air; and here, 
on the trellised /oggia before it, the General received his visitors. Crowd 
after crowd they came, for the first and only thought of all on landing 
seemed to be how to get to the shrine in the quickest possible way. During 
the day his second son, Ricciotti, arrived from Genoa, and a hearty embrace 
was given by father and son. By great good fortune, the Genoa steamer, as 
it passed the island, was approached by a small boat, which took him off and 
put him on board one of the excursion-steamers, and soon landed him in 
Ischia, Nothing could exceed the interest in watching the people as they 
passed in to see the General, Some came in weeping, some pale with 
emotion, some red with excitement. The looks of absolute devotion 
on their faces were very touching. There were several, I was told, 
who had walked eight days and nights to see the General, and as 
they went out they sobbed convulsively, exclaiming, ‘‘ That great man!” 
During the day it is calculated that 1000 persons were presented, and 
Garibaldi kept saying, ** No, don’t kiss my hand ; you kiss the hands of the 
priests ; nor yet my foot,” he added, as one man saluted the wounded member ; 
*those who so far bow the back always remain so, and never come straight 
again,’ One lady produced an old stocking of Garibaldi’s, saying, ‘‘ Ah! 
General, I found it in your room; I must have it to keep forever.” He 
laughed heartily, but gave the much-desired relic. During the whole 
of the time a fine band was playing, and a most effective scene 
it_was. The air resounded with cries of ‘Viva Garibaldi!” 
“Viva la liberta!’’ “Viva Vittorio Emmanuele, the King elected 
by tke people!’ followed by enthusiastic cheers. The reception, 
or receptions, were over by three o'clock, but not the excite- 
ment of the people, for in the evening boatloads came over from 
Pozzuoli, and the islanders came up from Foria and Ischia, and there was 
music and shouting, and no sleep. On Saturday morning I had a long con- 
versation with the General, who was in bed and was unable to put his foot to 
the ground. The wound has slightly reopened, perhaps through the action 
of the baths; but altogether it is going on well, and his general health is 
excellent. Indeed, he appears to me to be stronger and younger than he was 
in 1860, on the events of which be dwelt with evident pleasure; 
but Rome, its occupation by the French, and the presence in it 
of the Bourbons, were the great subjects of his thoughts.’ To 
England he alluded with much affection .s the country of a great 
people and as the especial friend of Italy. Towards evening the 
people again came crowding up, if merely to look in at the gates, There 
are crowds, too, outside, and stalls are established over which float pocket- 
handkerchiefs, reminding one strongly of Manchester, on which is stamped 
the head of Garibaldi. At the entrance stand sentinels, several ot the 
National Guard, and on the opposite side is their guardhouse, which the 
police authorities have been trying to get possession of, but the municipal 
body would not yield it. “A circular has been sent over from Naples,” said 
one of the Nationals to me, ‘‘ to the effect that a guard of honour could only 
be accorded to Royalty ; but we pay no attention to it. Garibaldi has been 
fent to us from Heaven, and we will do all we can to honour him.” 
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FINE ARTS. 
a 
MR. HERBERT'S FRESCO IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

ENGtanp at last possesses a specimen of mural painting which 
will make her the envy of Continental cities. After numerous 
failures—to be attributed to inexperience in the use of the 
materials—we can at last claim for the British School of Art a work 
which rivals those of the old masters, and successfully challenges 
Comparison with the best uctions of modern genius, The 
history of the introduction of ‘the glass-water process’? has been 
too often told to need our repeating it, and we shall only observe in 
Passing how providentially the new method was introduced just in 
time to render immortal such pictures as Mr. Herbert will give us, 
but too late to brand indelibly upon the walls of Westminster 
Palace those daubs which are so happily peeling from the corridors 
of the House of Commons, 

Mr. Herbert's fresco is simply a masterpiece in design, in com- 
Position, in drawing, and in colour. It must be rembered, too, that 
tiga masterpioce of ‘‘sacred art’’—that solemn and lofty branch 
of art which requires 60 many and so great qualifications, and in 
Which, therefore, it is hardly a matter of wonder that we failed so 
often and go sadly. 
‘ It is Perhaps only too true that the most fruitful cause of our 
ee @ want of success in this line must be iooked for in the 
shallow, superficial thought which characterises English painters, 
with some few noble exceptions. In a review of the works of our 
earlier tmastere it is impossible not to be struck with the want of 

tensity of fecling and loft: is of purpose which they exbibit. 


Confederate despatches report Hooker | 


Butler's forces, while engaged in the de- | Ho; 
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Piaget his pon, drew immortal satires of, and for, a generation 
which, not understanding, despised him. Yet when he attempted to 
soar into the regions of sacred art his quick perceptions failed to | 
note how sadly he himself was deficient in the deeper and quieter | 
thoughtfulness without which force lacks direction and fancy | 
borders on burlesque. Even his earnestness when addres-ed to such 
grave subjects appeared only exaggerated trifling. ‘’he second 
reason of our failure will be found in tho fact that our printers, as a 
body, have been, some still are, terribly doficient in that elementary | 
knowledge of the human form so essentially necessary to the | 
Successful management of pictures of colossal size. These two | 
defects have doomed us to put up with such religious art as Blake, 
luseli, Haydon, West, and a few such others could furnish us. 

Within the last fifteen years, however, there has arisen a school, 
the disciples of which sickening of the triviality, conventionalism, 
and general inanity of the art of their day, devoted themselves with 
all the energy, enthusiaem, and self-sacrifice of youth to the task of 
rekindling the almost extinot altar-fire of thought in the temple of 
art. This school, with many and grave faults, has yet accom- 
plished its purpose, and, having leavened the entire body of British 
artists, has virtually ceaged to exist as a separate sect. Its past 
life is traceable in the three classes of painters of which the present 
British school may be said to be composed—those thoughtful (and 
wisest) men who have grafted the best points of pre- Raphaelitism on 
tho hereditary Academic training; those weaker vessels who have 
seized on its most extravagant features; and those who, while 
maine to ignore it blandly, have plunged deeper into the opposite 
extreme. 

Mr. Herbert must, undoubtedly, be placed in the first of these 
categories. His work, while it avoids the exaggerated sentiment 
and studied ungracefulness of the pre-Raphaelite school, is full of 
the conscientious finish and the strict truth of detail in costume 
and scenery which characterise the most notable paintings of the 
present day. 

As a specimen of technical skill, his 


eager is simply a marvel. 
e highly elaborated hand- 
ling of the flesh and draperies, and the admirable realisation of 
textural qualities in the soil and rock surfaces as well as in the 
fabrics. But beyond this technical skill, remain to be wondered at 
the simple, yet grand and harmonious arrangement, and the elevated 
and deeply expressive physiognomical exactness to type and senti- 
ment observable in the faces which crowd the picture. There is 
nothing of scenic, coarse effect in the powerful rendering of the 
figures. On the contrary, each form, which seen from the end of 


handling, will at the same time bear the closest inspection. Nay, 
it is only with the help of a magnifying- lass that half the beauties 
of its refined and exquisite finish oan be detected. 

The subject which the artist has set himself to realise is the 
appearance of Moses before the leaders of the people with the second 
tables of the law. He stands towards the centre of the picture, his 
head surrounded by a softly luminous halo of pure white light, his 
face still glowing with the effulgence which rested on it in his awful 
interview. In either hand he holds a table of stone, resting in the 
woven golden girdle about his white robe, Already a few of the 
chief people have ascended the mount thus far to meet him; but 
his eyes, not resting on them, look out of the picture into the 
illimitable future with a prophetic gaze. 

Foremost in this group—which, filled with reverence, stands 
irresolute whether to advance and welcome Moses or retire before the 
glory of his face—we see Aaron, whore features show that similarity 
in dissimilarity known as a ‘family likencss—a subtlety of ex- 
marge which Mr. Herbert has most cleverly caught. Beside this 

gure etands Joshua, in whose noble face and heroic bearing we trace 
the qualities fitted to adorn the future leader of Isracl, and a little 
to the right of him is his father Nun, with a wonderfully painted 
head, which contrasts well with that of the chieftain next to him, 
apparelled in the rich costume of his people. Behind him again, 
leaning forward, is seon an Egyptian woman, carrying at her back 
such a basket as formed the cradle of Moses. 

Between Joshua and Aaron are seen the heads of Nadab and 
Abihu; and beyond, covering tho slope of the mountain of Sinai, 
stretches the assembly of chiefs and leaders, nee of figures 
which are monuments of constant and careful study. The countless 
multitude awaiting in silent expectation the new tables of the law 
fills up the Wady el Lija in the background, and in the distance 
the blue ranges of the Jebel Es Sura. 

In the —— sits a woman with her children, one of whom 
is depicted killing a lizard with a thorn of the acacia, the tree which 
tradition points out as that which furnished our Saviour’s crown of 
agony. A Nazarene kneels beyond, his coloured robe beautifully 
—— into the arch of figures which fills the immediate fore- 
ground, 

In another group to our right, and further from the principal figure, 
is to be observed the beautiful figure of Miriam. This portion, 
indeed, contains some of the finest arrangement, drawing, and 
colour in the whole picture—witness the truthful texture of the 
Madian shepherd's fleecy coat orthe gold threads of the female's 
head-dress, rendered with unwearied fidelity. 

Throughout the whole picture the attitudes are graceful, yet 
natural and unstudied, and the oolouring bright, pure, and in every 
way lovely. Over all is shed the clear, dazzling light of an Eastern 
evening, shining vividly on the rosy surface of the rocks, and cast- 
ing scit blue shadows, which tell of distance, without seeming far 
off, The picture is one of which England may well be proud ! 


MR. STRUTT’S “ BLACK THURSDAY" IN PORT PHILIP. 


On of the most interesting pictures we remember to have seen 
for a long time is now on view at the Scandinavian Gallery. Those 
who have friends in Australia should not fail to visit it, for it realises 
oid nies something of the strange and perilous nature of 
bush life, 

A hot and dry summer in the year 1851 had parched to tinder 
the luxuriant foliage of the plains, and thus heaped up fuel for a 
fearful conflagration which broke out on Thursday, the ‘ith of 
February (it seems strange to speak of February a8 a summer 
month), and, spreading rapidly over the country, devoured every- 
thing in ite headlong, devastating career. The destruction was 
appalling; whole stations, with their flocks and herds, and too 
often with their human inhabitants also, were licked up by the 
fierce tongue of the flames; escape was almost impossible. When 
the fire subsided, the once fruitful region over which it had passed 
was a smoking and blackened desert, which it took many a month 
of welcome rain to restore to anything like its former appearance. 
The day on which this fearful conflagration commenced is still 
remembered in Victoria as ‘‘ Blaok Thursday.” 

Mr. Strutt, the son of the well-known antiquarian and author, 
having studied under M. Drolling, in Paris (where. we may observe, 
he carried off the second prize for drawing from 500 competitors), 
spent some considerable time in our Australian colonies, and chanced 
to be in Victoria on the oocasion which he has taken as the subject 
of his picture, : 

A crowd of settlers are represented flying in alarm and confusion 
before the advance of the flames which fill the background with 
lurid light and a canopy of driving smoke and glowing flakes 
and sparks of fire. A flock of sheep, driven by their terrified 
keepers along @ bush road, through a plain covered with long 
dry grass, has beon overtaken by a train of drays laden with house- 
hold goods, and @ wild scene of confusion ensues. In one part of the 
picture we eo an overdriven leading ox has fallen, too exhausted to 
rise again, although the alarmed teamater is exercising all sorta of 
savage expedients. Another ox in the same yoke turns half round 
and eyes the approaching danger with well-depicted terror. In the 
centre a red-shirted squatter urges on his horse, having only just 
had time to snatch up his wife before him and fly, ere the fiery ruin 
was upon him, A faithfal black fellow rides after him and carries 
his master’s son behind him, A waggon behind is filled with women ; 
one en aged person in infirm health has been hastily borne from a 
bed of sickness and lies propped with pillows; there is a calm resig- 
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garth, indeed, dipping his brush where Juvenal ‘Pelore him had | nation in her face which contrasts well with the alarm shown in the 


surrounding countenances. Other women, Jess fortunate, are com- 
pelled to seck safety on foot, and hurry along, shrieking as they go. 
To our left, a number of frightened oxen and horses burst through 
the huddling flock, one of whose shepherds is thrown down and 
maimed in the meles. To our right, a tlock of kangaroo bounds 
away through the dried grass, and overhead spreads a flight of 
various birds, But these wild creatures do not all escape. Exhausted 
by terror and already weakened by the long drought which has 
covered the plain with the skeletons of famished animals—some are to 
be seen in the foreground—many of the fugitive beasts fall down 
on the path to become a prey to the flames—kangaroos, opossums, 
and bright-hued birds strew the road along which the crowd is 
pressing. That road has been already traversed by the flying ; for 
we see it covered with household goods cast away to lighten the 
drays. Among them is a parrot-cage, the unhappy prisoner in- 
stinctively striving to escape the coming danger, and vainly beating 
against the bars in the direction of safety. i 

The drawing of the figures is beyond praise, while the colouring 
is truthful, yet bright and pleasing; for Mr. Strutt evidently under- 
stands the value of colour, as we can see by the bright and telling 
points—in the plumage of the birds, for instanoe—which he distributes 
over his canvas. The animals are very spiritedly drawn, and the 
composition and arrangement deserve considerable commendation ; 
for we have crowding and movement given without confusion or 
exaggeration, The painting is highly finished, the details well put 
in, and the incidents varied and full of interest. 

The fidelity with which Mr. Strutt has adhered to local cha- 
racteristics, his skili in the drawing of the figure, and his careful 
colouring combine to realise very thoroughly to the spectator all the 
horrors of the scene. It is almost impossible to refrain from spe- 
culating with a nervous anxiety on the chances which the various 
groups and individuals have of ultimate escape from the awful 
and imminent destruction which pursues them, 


THE FRENCH UNIFORM IN ALCERIA. 

WHATEVER may be the rigour with which the French War Office 
regards the maintenance of integrity in the uniforms of the army, 
and there is reason to believe that in this respect French commanding 
authorities are less obstinate and more intelligent than our own, 
they cannot preserve the regulation dress amongst the troops in 
Algeria, Under that penetrating sun the most intense European 
colours fade and whiten until it becomes necessary to turn a tunic 
ora pair of trousers in order to preserve them from becoming a 
neutral tint, while the duties of the men are so arduous and 
constant that the buttons and buckles, which would glisten like 
silver on the boulevard or at Chalons are incrusted with 
a thick coat of verdegris, the straps and sword-belts being cracked 
and tanned brown with the parching heat, It is difficult to imagine 
the daily labour and frequent suffering which the French troo) 
undergo now that they are on active service, but it may well 4 
believed that their costumes necessarily adapt themselves to the 
climate and the circumstances, and sometimes present a disorder 
against which even general orders are altogether powerless, Our 
Engraving represents the uniform of a French officer on duty, and 
while the long gaiter boot and the rest of the bodily attire will pass 
muster the whole rebellion against the age | useless claims of red- 
tape directions may be found in the hat, which is simply the Arab 
straw hat—thick, broad, and nearly sunproof—almost universally 
worn by the native horsemen. These hats are amongst the mcst 
striking objects, even when they appear in the streets of Algiers, 
intermingled with the bournous-covered wayfarers or jostling the 
turban of the Turk, the goat-skin pitchers of the oil-carriers, and 
the white broad-brims of the colonists. 


TYPES OF THE PEOPLE IN ECUADOR. 

We have already published some description of the mode of life 
amongst the people of Mexico and the nature of the country which 
has for the last two years acquired such interest in Europe. 
Engraving this week represents the people who, although terri- 
tonially separated from Mexico, possess similar habits, and, in many 
cases, a common origin. Ecuador is that Republican State of 
South America which, as its name implies, lies under the Equator, 
extending along the coast of the Pacific from the mouth 
of the Patia to the Bay of Guayaquil, and south-eastward to the 
Cordillera, whence the boundary follows the great river Maranon to 
the wilds of the interior, in the same way as it may be traced 
eastward down the stream of the Japura into the boundless forests. 

Here, as in Mexico, the traveller may find every variety of cli- 
mate : the tierras calientes, those lone tracts, where the heat is alto- 
gether insufferable ; the templeadas, where the cool winds blow, 
6000 ft. to 9000 ft. above the level of the sea; and the /rias, or cold 
districts, extending from the upper limits of the temperate range to 
the borders of the paramos, those deserts of cold, lying between the 
elevation of 11,000 ft. and the nerados, or heights of perpetual 
snow. 

These are the general features of the States which lie in the 
Cordillera of the Andes and in the territory of Ecuador. The popu- 
lation chiefly occupy the hollows of the mountain ridge, the 
declivities on the west and east being covered with dense and almost 
impenetrable forests, which occupy the mid-region between the 
temperate heights and the vast and pevoweslly arid plains below— 
the llanos—which resemble the pampas and savannahs of other 
regions. 

The enormous variety of animal and vegetable life which 
distinguishes the other countries of this region is perhaps even 
more surprising in Ecuador, while the vast forests of timber 
and incredible quantities of tropical fruits almost absolve 
the less enterprising of the inhabitants from the necessity 
for any severe labour. The low lands of the State, however, 
are coon extremely unhealthy; and life on the seacoast is 
rendered miserable by the incessant stings of flies and insects, 
while venomons reptiles swarm in the tangled underwood on the 
banks of the streams. [ish of many kinds are exceedingly abun- 
dant along the shore; but, owing to the great heat of the climate, 
they are of little value to the inhabitants. They serve, how- 
ever, to feed myriads of birds, some of which come daily 
for miles to feast on the shellfish washed up by the 
tide. It may be believed that few Europeans select the 
coast for a residence, since they may, if they have a choice, 
repair to a temperate and to an almost unvariable climate on the 
plain of Quito, 9300 ft. above the sea, where they may live in a per- 
petual spring, with very frequent showers of rain it is true, but only 
such showers as serve to refresh the clear atmosphere and to 
brighten the blueof thesky. In the rainy season the country round 
Guayaquil is to a great extent inundated, after which it remains 
for some time a pestilential marsh, breeding multitudes of 
insects and noxious reptiles. From these Quito, like the ele- 
vated valleys, is exempt; but it has one slightly-counterbalancing 
disadvantage in being subject to earthquakes, of their liability 
to which the inhabitants are reminded by the ground gaping in 
deep cracks, by some tottering buildings, and several monuments 
of Ree ruin. Such are the comparative pleasures of a residence 
at the capital, however, that Quito (the town which is situated on 
the plain of the same name) has a population of about 80,000, 

Of the population of Ecuador, the Peruvians—that is to say, the 
aboriginal red race speaking the Quichua or some cognate language— 
form more than half, while the rest consists of negroes, mulattoes, 
mestizoes, zamboes, and whites, the last being but a small minority, 
while the negroes are also comparatively few, and live chiefly on the 
coast. The little maritime towns of Esmeraldas, Rio Verde, and 
Atacarnes, are peopled almost entirely by zamboes, that mixed breed 
of negro and Indian blood which is said to inherit all the vices of 
both parent stocks. The rivers of Ecuador, from the Amazon 
to the Japura, the Putumayo, the Almarica, the Coca, and the 
Napo, are for the most part rapid torrents quite unavailable 
for purposes of internal communication, and not to be navigated 
to any distance except by Indian canoes or very light boats. 
The communication by rost between the various settlements c! 
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the interior on the banks of the 
great river, is, or was until lately, 
carried on by means of Indians, 
who, with the packet of letters 
tied in a handkerchief round 
their heads, swim for 300 or 400 
miles, assisted only by a “ balsa,” 
or light wooden float, which 
supports them in descending the 
rapids, The entire population 
of Ecuador is about 600,000, and 
men of all races are declared to 
be peel equal, religious 
liberty, freedom of the press, 
and the principle of election to 
office having been established by 
law. 

It may readily be believed, 
however, that the whites, or 
Spanish creoles, though nume- 
rically weak, are the aristocracy 
of the country, in consequence 
of their superior education and 
intellectual attainments ; but the 
native raceare gradually improv- 
ing, and, it is said, lead purer and 
more moral lives than many of 
their superiors, so that their 
influence is gradually extending, 
and the power of the State must 
necessarily pa-s into their hands, 
It must be remembered, too, 
that the original Peruvians were 
a cultivated and even a highly 
educated people, who had made 
considerable progress in various 
branches of knowledge under the 
care of the Incas ; that seminaries 
existed for the instruction of the 
voung nobility; and that the 
subjects of education were a 
knowledgeof the laws and of their 
administration, the proper use 
and construction of the language 
and the mysteries of the quipus, 
an instrument consisting of a 
cord of various coloured threads, 
from which numerous other 
threads depended, their different 
colours denoting both material 
objects and abstract ideas. With 
this wonderful mnemonic instru- 
ment arithmetical calculations 
were made with facility, and 
they were even used as a sort of 
historical concordance for the 
remembrance of public events. 
When to these special branches 
of education were added general 
instruction in agriculture, and 
some knowlege of astronomy, 
geography, and some fine arts, 

‘the native Peruvian may be 
allowed to have descended from 
a race capable of receiving and 
profiting by increased facilities 
for advancement, The costumes 
of the people of Ecuador are 
not at all different from those 
of the inhabitants of Peru, 
and in both territories the 
various races are distin- 
guished by the fashion of 
their garments. In the market- 
places, the dealers in fruit and 
vegetables—indeed, almost all 
the small dealers—are Indians, 
and nearly all of them are 
women, who sit under small 
canopies or large umbrellas, 
which shade both themselves and 
their wares from the rays of the 
sun. Beside the morality of 
their lives, the Indians are often 
remarkable for a peculiarly 
serious reserve, utterly unlike 
the chattering gaiety of the 
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acre in the islands of the 
acific. There can be no doubt 
of their intelligence; but this 
almost gloomy reserve may be a 
characteristic attributable to 
their former sufferings and de- 
pressed condition. Free their 
songs and music have a 
touch of melancholy in them; 
and the dresses of both men 
and women are in accordance 
with their staid character. The 
men usually wear a coarse 
cotton shirt, brown trousers 
which cover only the calf of the 
leg, sandals of untanned leather, 
and occasionally a dark poncho 
of llama wool. The women are 
generally clad in loose gowns of 
a dark colour, without sleeves, 
girded at the waist, and reach- 
ing only just below the knee, 
Their arms are covered with 
sleeves apart from the gown, 
reaching from the wrist to one 
or two inches above the elbow ; 
and some loose drapery often 
hangs down from the neck. The 
dress of some of the Indian 
tribes in remoter districts con- 
sists only of a sort of cloth tunic 
and a skirt, while their bodies 
are painted with balsams to 
preserve them from the bites of 
venomousinsects, Thecostume of 
the ladies of Quito is similar to 
that of the Spaniards, theirskirts 
being of the orthodox expansion, 
and their toilet effected with 
perfect taste and accuracy. In 
the promenade a handsome 
shawl formed into a sort of hood 
frequently takes the place of 
the Spanish mantilla. The 
creoles are, as we have alread 

said, less scrupulous in their 
habits, and are even surpassed 
in general ability by the 
mestizoes, who are the children 
of white fathers and Indian 
mothers; and this race, who 
are eminently handsome, and 
but little removed in general ap- 
pearance from the white popu- 
lation are gradually increasing 
both in wealth and influence. 

It is, however, not in the low 
lands or on the seacoasts—where 
the heads of the children must 
be guarded from the sun by a 
head-dress such as that repre- 
sented in our Engraving—that 
the greatest variety of costume 
is to be found. Almost all 
degrees of these mixed races, 
with their separate peculiarities, 
are represented at Quito. The 
town rs the name of what 
was once the title of the whole 
province and part of the Vice- 
royalty of Peru till 1564, when 
it was made a separate presi- 
dency. In 1717 it was annexed 
to New Granada; but, after the 
revolution, which broke out in 
1809 and continued nearly 
thirteen years, it was united in 
the Republic of Columbia. The 
three States, however, of which 
it formed one—the others being 
New Granada and Venezuela— 
could not , and therefore, 
in 1831, weet consented to sepa- 
rate, each bearing its share of 
the Columbian debt ; and Quito, 
with its associated provinces, 
taking the name of Ecuador. 


™~, 


See 
LADY OF QUITO IN WALKING DREgg, 
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like 4200 square miles, there are the 
erior, the most central of which is traversed 
anube and Theiss, extends to an area of 21,000 square miles, and 
In these tracts, amidst scenery and 
1 picturesque, nearly a million horses, beside vast 
roam in the most nomadic fashion, and it may easily be 
supposed that the animals return very rapidly to a primitive condition. In 
€ same way, great troops of horses are found on the plains on each side of 
the River Don—horses which are really the descendants of the animals 
when they had eaten up the 
and there was no more to be had, were turned adrift 
One might suppose that animals descended of a 


two great t s of the in 


HORSE-HUNTING IN HUNGARY. 


NEXT to the excitement of | 
South Amer 
rider than to jo 


ether wild steeds of the 
sports to the 


assoing the altog 
n more fascinating 
in in an excursion with the Czikos of the gre 
Hungary for the purpose of driving in the roaming 
horses which have become wild during their rambles, and have to be cap- 
little, ungainly colts, after a long enjoyment 


300 ft. or 400 ft. above sea level. 


n prairie, there are few e strangely wild anc 


herds of small, wiry 


with their queer, 


employed at the siege of Azof in 16 
stocks of provender. 


| to shift for themselvcs. 


Besides the smaller ry 
the Bakonywal 


lies on both sides of the Dan 


d at the bend of the river and the little Carpathians 


CAPTURING WILD HORSES IN 


themselves as best 
long estranged, took to them kindly ; 
draught, 
familiar harness, rejoiced a 
shoes were worn off he must have been a bold man who would have 
attempted to mount one of them. 

These semi-wild animals are distinguished by the Cossacks from the 
highly prized for their mettle and swiftness. 
The horse of the Hungarian plains is ewift and mettlesome, but, at the | 
same time, is small and weedy-looking ; 


really wild horse, 


HUNGARY. 


race which for centuries had depended on man for protection would rapidly 
dwindle and die out when driven into the wilderness and left to support 
from whom they had been so 
jaded old troop-horses and beasts of 
their backs saddle-galled and their sides rubbed bare by the 
the time that their iron 


ufficient to enable them to 
rally brought in not w 
of the lasso : 


herd is allowed to remain for a len 
resume their wild condition. 
considerable trouble, 


gth of times 


but without the use 
-stocked whip of the Hungarian rider being 
into a troop and to gallop them aw 
that none but a practised horseman could keep the saddle in su 
wild gallop; and it sometimes happens that even a C: 
is generally able to 


the long-lashed, 
sufficient to collect them 
y believed, how- 


they could; but Nature, 
It may be readil 
their liberty ; 
ziko comes to g 
mself up and overtake 
and with their free, 1 
es and clattering ho 
) the wild and rugged scen 


in which event he 
companions, who, in 

figures seated in the 
present a spectacle 
with which they are 


and are 


ularly in keeping wit. 


then, again, it is seldom that the « 
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A VICTORY, 

Mr. Donsoy’s Oxford Tests Abolition Bill came to grief on Friday 
night week in a singular and, as far as we know, an unprecedented 
manner. The promoter of this measure had cleverly and successfully 
navigated his craft to within sight of land; but there. alas! it 
got amongst breakers, and was wrecked and lost. The case was 
this :—On Friday night the measure was upon the paper for third 
reading, and it was known, indeed it had been arranged, that on 
this stage a division would be taken. But before the Tests Bill 
there were many other measures of more or less importance, notably 
Supply, for one, which would of itself take up several honrs, and so 
most of the members went away, the majority of them pairing, but 
some few without pairs, “ Vairs! what’s the use of pairing’ The 
House will keep in Supply till twelve, and we shall be back before 
then.” It was not, however, so to be. At eleven not only had all 
the items in Supply down for the night been voted, but all the other 
measures which stood before Mr. Dodson’s bill had been passed, and 
the Oxford Tests Bill was called, Fortunately for the opponents of the 
measure, there was one of theirnumberiu his place—to wit, Sir William 
Heathcote, the member for the University of Oxford. He had given 
notice of a motion that the bill be read that day three months ; waa 
therefore to lead the Opposition, and he, turning his back upon all 
the allurements of friends, had stuck to his post. And so, when the 
motion was made that the bill be now read a third time, Sir William 
rose and interposed his amendment, and made « speech thereon. 
But Sir William had no supporters. Lord Robert Cecil was not 
there ; in short, no one prepared to speak was there to continue the 
debate, except the friends of the bill, And they, seeing a triumph 
within reach, wisely held their peace, and the division was called, 
and the amendment of Sir William was defeated by a majority of 
ten : For the amendment, 140; against it, 150; and great was the 
joy of the supporters of the bill thereat. 


A TIE. 


But their joy was not of long continuance—was, indeed, soon 
turned into sorrow ; for, when the doors were opened, Lord Robert, 
“fiery-red with haste,” dashed on to the scene, and, seeing how 
matters stood, determined if possible to retrieve the ground lost 
and tum the enemy's victory into defeat. Just then, too, 
Colonel Taylor, the indefatigable whip of the Conservative party, 
arrived, and Mr. Whitmore, his active lieutenant; and while Lord 
Robert was pouring forth his diatribe against ‘ indecent haste” and 
“ snap divisions,” amidst loud approving cheers from his friends and 
indignant cries of “ Divide! ‘vide! 'vide!" of his foes. ‘The chief 
whip and his sub. sent scouts to the Carlton for the men lingering 
over their wine there. “ Haste, haste, gentlemen, haste! You are 
wanted at the House!” cried the scout in the dining-hall of the 
club ; and straightway every hansom within call was engaged, and 
in five minutes a whole cohort of Conservatives, stanch and true, 
were mounting the stairs and rushing across the lobby. And it was 
time ; for already another division had been called, and the Sergeant- 
at-Arms stood with the door in his hand, ready to close it when the 
rising of Mr. Speaker should tell him that the sand in the two- 
minute glass had run out, Nor was Mr. Brand, the Government 
Whip, less active. He dispatched a messenger to the Reform—not, 
however, with the same success; for whilst thirty men answered 
the call of the gallant Colonel, only twenty were to be found at the 
Reform. And so it happened that on this second division there was 
a tie, 170 voting on each side, ; 

A DEFEAT, 

And now what was to be done? How will Mr. Speaker give his 
casting vote? For the bill or against it? Now, here we must 
in’ a word or two of explanation. It is generally supposed 
outside that when a bill is read a third time it is passed and done 
with. But this is not so. There is still another question—namely, 
“ That the bill do now pass.” Usually this motion is not contested— 
not once in a Session on the average ; but it is quite within rule to 
contest it, and to divide upon it; and, this being so, Mr. Speaker 

ave his vote for the bill, “in order,” as he said, “to give the House 
itself an opportunity to divide,” either to confirm or reverse his 
decision. If he had voted against the bill there would have been 
an end of it, but by voting for the bill he got rid of all responsibility. 
Thus, then, the matter stood. The bill had been read a third 
time by the Speaker's casting vote, and now the question, “that 
the bill do pass,’ was put and the tight was renewed. Here, 
then, was a nodus. The Liberals despaired of getting another vote. 
The Conservatives thought that at least one more might arrive if they 
could but postpone the division for a time. But who can speak in 
such a row as this? Mr. Neate, a friend of the bill, had essayed the 
task, but was literally driven back into his seat exhausted by the 
= pelting of the storm which assailed him. The Conservatives, 

owever, found a man equal to the occasion—to wit, Mr, Thomas 
Collins, or Tom Collins as he is familiarly called, the eccentric 
member for Knaresborough, This gentleman was not in the first 
division, nor in the second. He had rushed in just as the doors had 
opened after the second, and at once, either with or without hint 
given, i eg to his feet. A burst of cheers from the Opposition 

reeted him ; a burst of groans assailed him from the other side. 

im, however, no storm can put down or even dismay. Whether 
men will hear him or not is no matter. If need be, he will be sure 
to hold his ground till the signal be given. And this he did for ten 
— or more, the House raging like a hurricane around him the 
while. 

HOW IT HAPPENED, 

The arrival of Mr. Collins gave the Opposition a majority of one ; 
but this would not do, for close to the door stood Captain Stackpole, 
who intended to vote for the bill. This gentleman was paired till 
twelve, and his pair was absent. It now wanted about two minutes 
to twelve; and before the question could be put and the door shut 
the gallant Captain would be able to vote. Anxiously the gallant 
Captain looked at the slow-crawling hand of the clock. At last it 
crossed the point, and in he sprang, and thus balanced the vote of 
Mr. Collins and madea tie again. “Tom Collins, then, must talk on 
alittle ogee “Oh, talk on! he'll talk for half an hour if you want 
him. But hark! there's a footstep upon the stair ; by Jove, it’s one of 
our fellows ; and here comes another ; that gives us two majority ; 
we shan't mend that.” And so the signal was given, Tom dropped into 
his seat, Mr. Speaker arose to put the question, and the sand-glass 
was again turned. But now comes the anxious time, for whilst the 
sand is running out other members in favour of the bill may arrive. 
The Government whips stood at the door hoping ; the Opposition 
whips, fearing. Meanwhile the sand slips down, and at length the 
last grain is through. Mr. Speaker rises, the door is shut, and, no 
one having arrived during those two minutes, the Opposition has a 
majority of two—175 voting No, and 171 Aye—and the bill is lost. 
‘To describe the scene inside while all this was going on is impossible. 
No reporter, poet, or painter could do that. It was contusion of 
discordant sounds worse confounded, There were peals of laughter, 
frantic cheers, cries of “Oh, oh!” and “ Divide, divide!” and 
once we heard the cry of * Bow-wow-wow !” clearly above all. 


LIBERALS AND TORIES FACE TO FACE, 


Our readers will perhaps wonder that this bill of Mr. Dodson 
should excite so much feeling; but let them reflect for a moment, 
and then, if they have read history aright, they will wonder no 
more. This bill proposed to compel the University of Oxford to 
— degrees without requiring the candidates to subseribe the 

hirty-nine Articles, Here, then, modern Liberalism and old Toryism 
stood front to front—the one assailing, the other defending, an ancient 
ecclesiastical fortress. Some may think that it was a fight between 
the Church and Dissent, but it was much more than that; indeed, 
it may be questioned whether the Dissenters were, except by a few 
members, much thought of in this battle. It was rather a fight 
between two parties in the Church—the new school and the old school ; 
or, a3 we phrased it, Old Oxford and Young Oxford. Old Oxford, 
which wishes to keepthe human mind bound in medimval fetters ; 
and Young Oxford, which says, “ loose it and let it go ;” in fine, * to 
think or not to think,” that was the question; whether it is better 


‘| filled, 


to keep the mind tethered down so that it can only think in asmall 
circle—as cows are tethered in a ficld—or to break the tether and 
allow it to expatiate freely throughout the boundless regions of 
thought? This was the question at issue; and if our readers will 
remember how from of old passion has always raged most fiercely 
in discussions which involved the power of the Church over the 
human mind, they will cease to wonder that so much bitterness was 
imported into this. It will be seen that Gladstone voted against the 
bill. He would have voted for it if its promoter would have con- 
sented to introduce a clause to exclude those who refused to sub- 
scribe to the Thirty-nine Articles from Convocation, But this Mr. 
Dodson refused to do; and for this, amongst other reasons : by so 
doing he would have shut out many good churchmen from the ruling 
body, for it is not to be doubted that if the bill were to be passed 
many churchmen, some of the best of them, would decline to sub- 
scribe. The bill, then, is lost. Yes, for a time. But this is not 
surprising ; the wonder is that it should have been so near passing. 


STREET MUSIC, 


And now, having disposed of this business, 1 3 
naturally suppose that, as it was past midnight, we immediately 
shut up shop and went to bed. But, alas ! it was not so, for on the 
paper there stood Mr, Bass’s Street Music Bill, and we got on to 
that, and for two hours and more we had another row, not so fierce 
and exciting as the last, but ten times more absurd. This bill of 
Mr. Bass’s is a very simple affair, and ought to have passed without 
notice. It does not make a new offence. All it does is to give the 
police sufficient power to repress one already recognised by the law. 
But no sooner did it appear on the paper than up rose a host of 
impugners ready to do battle, and, if possible, to stop its progress. 
Notably on this occasion there was the City Solon, Mr. Hankey. 
He advanced the strange doctrine that to drive away a discordant 
brass band or a droning hurdy-gurdy from under a dying man’s 
window, that he may die in peace, is a tyrannical» infringe- 
ment of the rights of the subject. There was also Mr. 
Ayrton; and he, too, opposed the bill. But then the hon. 
member for the Tower Hamlets, in a certain mood of mind, will 
oppose anything. His nature is essentially destructive. He never 
sees a bill but incontinently he desires to pick a hole in it. He, too, 
got into a fog, and in his fear for the rights (rights to obstruct the 
streets and annoy the inhabitants) of ‘wandering brazen per- 
formers on brazen instruments, beaters of drums, grinders of organs, 
bangers of banjos, clashers of cymbals, worriers of fiddles,” «ec. 
(as Dickens puts it), these men being not subjects, but, for the most 
part, foreigners. He was quite oblivious of the real rights of his 
sober, peace-loving constituents. Of course, too, Mr. Whalley was 
there, for when was there ever a row in the house but the member 
for Peterborough turned up? But we must pause, for we have other 
matters to attend to. Suffice it to say, that for two hours again we had 
a babel of confusion of tongues and nonsense talked that surely 
never were paralleled before, except, it may be, “in the jumbled 
rubbish of a dream.” Mr. Bass got his bill through, though. 


THE GREAT FIGHT, 


And now for the great fight. But on this subject we must be 
short, postponing a fuller description to next week, when the battle 
will be over and the result known, Before we notice specially the 
tight, let us take a glance at the lists and the spectators around. 
You see all, or nearly all, the members are present. What is the 
number? Nearly 600 we should say, for you will observe that 
every seat is occupied, and, moreover, there is scarcely a foot of 
standing-room anywhere to spare. When the house was thus 
r. Disraeli, the challenger, emerged through the front door. 
He generally comes earlier, and almost always goes round the divi- 
sion lobby and enters the house by the back door, close to his seat ; 
but to-night he was somewhat jate, and walked straight up the 
house, A burst of cheering from his party greeted the right hon. 
gentleman, and continued till he had taken fis seat. We suspect 
that this was all according to programme. Disraeli is a great actor, 
and loves, as all who have read his books well know, dramatic effect, 
Soon after Disraeli entered Lord Palmerston appeared, but he came 
in by the usual way at the back of the chair. His supporters, though, 
caught a sight of him, and they, too, loudly cheered their leader— 
not so vociferously, however, as the Conservatives applauded theirs, 
The gentlemen of her Majesty's Opposition are far better cheerers 
than their opponents. There are more country gentlemen amongst 
them, who, from being more in the open air and having had much 

ractice at hallooing by the woodside, have louder voices and tougher 
ungs than merchants and traders, 


our readers will 


NOTABLES PRESENT, 
And now, having introduced the two principal combatants in this 
fight, let us just for amoment glance round at the spectators. And 
first and foremost, please to notice the gentleman with the lofty 
forehead and dark beard, and strongly-marked features, sitting in 
the middle of the Peers’ bench, on the left hand of the Speaker. 
“Why—why, that must be Tennyson?” Yea, even so. It is the 
great bard himself. A little while ago he was seated, jammed and 
uncomfortable enough, at the back, talking to Mr. Gladstone's 
son; but the Sergeant-at-Arms discovered him and promptly 
brought him forward, and there he sits amongst the Peers, himself. 
though uncoroneted, the noblest Peer of all. We have never seen 
him here before. The gentleman at the end of the same bench is 
Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, He is by no means an unfrequent 
visitor. But, how changed he has become of late ! poor man, he has 
had to encounter sorrows and afllictions which have ploughed 
deeply into his soul, and have furrowed his countenance and made 
him look an old man. All the rest of the occupants of this 
seat are peers, but not one of them requires notice from us. On the 
other side of the house we observe one personage amongst the Peers 
there whom we must not pass over—to wit, Earl Russell His 
Lordship has seldom been to the House of Commons since he was 
translated to the Upper House. He has had an anxious time of it 
in the Conference; nor is this conflict calculated to soothe and 
quiet his spirits, for the vote of censure, though embracing the 
Ministry as a whole, is, as we all know, especially aimed at him. Still 
he looks well enough ; better, we think, than he did when he left 
the Commons. Whilst Disraeli was speaking we had an oppor- 
tunity of watching the countenance of the noble Lord, and ~~ 
curious to see whether he would wince under the caustic assaults of 
the Conservative leader; but the noble Lord 
hit ; ney, mere a once, when specially 
wincing he smiled a quiet smile. Two reasons i 
this. First, Disracli has, in a great measure, Ioat’ the Seliger 
wounding his foes. He has the will, but the art is gone, and now 
when he thinks to inflict a wound he often provokes a laugh 
And then, secondly, think of the force of habit. We have read 
of a martyr who was compelled to lie upon a bed of pointed spikes 
Well, at first hia sufferings were very great ; but in course ir prema 
his skin hardened, and he could rest even on this couch without 
pain. And by habit and custom our officials graduall get thick- 
skinned, = at last they become so case-hardened t ? 
can touch them, and, like Job's monster, the i 
ithe qear Len Dates yar nan ore aay laugh at the shaking 
his political i cd trying to bur: 
is suffering under a sharp attack of his ; 
Earl Granville was there, and Lord eeretiond oe tonal ie 
the Ambassadors’ Gallery the broad, handsome face of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief shone conspicuous. Of ambassadors secretaries, 
and attachés there was a host; whilst even marq uises, earls, 
viscounts, and barons swarmed like summer flies : ‘ : 
must close this week's article ; next , 

| of the fight. 

| 


gave no sign of bein 
alluded to, instead of 


hat no weapon 


it. He, poor man, whilst 
jen him with the cares of office, 


; _And now we 
week we shall give an account 


* DROWNED IN A FIGHt.—The crew of 

romarty, consisting of the captain and three se; . i : 7 

; Sunday morning, coal laden. They were the worms tor lignes, aeie oon rel 
arose between two of them. The captain was at the helm ‘and ‘it was believed 

| that the third seaman had interfered between the disputants. However that 
may be, in some manner which can only be conjectured the three men fell 
into che sea and were drowned. The occurrence took place about thr il 
and a half north-east from the port of Sunderland, ane 


a schooner, the Rosehaugh, of 
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Jmpertal Warltament, 


PRIDAY, JULY 1. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Earl G moved a series of twelve resolutions respecting the relat; 
between "this country and Japan, which, he affirmed, were in bag 
unsatisfactory state. He condemned strongly our past policy in respect ie 
Japan, and contended that no possible good could arise out of a war with 
that country. In order to obviate war it was necessary that the treaties 
should be altered, and he recommended that negotiations should be opened 
with other nations having treaties with Japan, especially France, in or ar 
determine what changes should be made in those treaties, 24 
Earl Russell replied to the censures of the noble Earl 
resolutions, which, after a short debate, were negatived 


toll. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY'S TERRITORY, 
Mr. A. MILLS called attention to the territories claimed by 
Bay Company, and moved for certain papers ; but, 
the motion was withdrawn, 
TESTS ABOLITION (OXFORD) BIL, 

On the motion for the third reading of the Tests Abolition (Oxford) Bill 
Sir W. HEATHCOTE moved that the bill be read a second time that da 
three months, The House divided on the motion that the question for uy 
third reading be “now” put, which was carried by 150 votes to 140, On ihe 
question that the bill be read a third time, Lord R. Cecil complained that t} ‘ 
last division Was snapped. He spoke against time, and, after a few words 
from Sir G. Grey, other members followed. At last a division took place, 
when the numbers were equal for the third reading—Ayes, 170; Noes, 170" 
The Speaker gave the casting vote for the “ Ayes,” that another divisic : 
might be taken on the motion “that the bill do pass.” The division Bs 
then taken, when the bill was lost by 173 votes to 171, bn) 

STREET MUSIC, 
The House then went into Committee on the Street Music Bill, and 
series of amendments were moved to it. After a long discussion, the bill 
with amendments, passed through Committee, , My 


» and opposed the 
on a division by 30 


the Hudson’ 
after a short discussion, 


MONDAY, JULY 4 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
VOTE OF CENSURE ON GOVERNMENT, 

The Earl of MALMESBURY gave notice that on Friday evening he should 
move a vote of censure on the Government in reference to their Day 
German policy. $ — 0 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Lord PALMERSTON stated that he had been requested b 
Ambassador to say that certain despatches which had been pe ite 
Morning Post as to the alleged new Holy \lliance were an invention, . 

THE VOTE OF CENSURE, 

Mr. DISRAELI, in moving his vote of censure on the Governme 
Dano-German policy, began by pointing out that wars of reliant ial ol 
generally long ones. It was no doubt the knowledge of this which led the 
Powers to consider and agree to the Treaty of 1852. Differences, however 
arose between the King of Denmark and the Federal Diet in consequence of 
the obligations of that treaty being broken by the King of Denmark. H 
should have preferred that the matter should have been left to be settled 
between the Diet and Denmark; but the English Government had tot 
thought so, and had interfered. At great length he criticised the despatches 
of Earl Russell, and contended that throughout they had shown vacillation, 
There were threats which were never carried into effect, and, as a result the 
influence of England was lowered. He criticised the proceedings of the 
Conference, and declared that the terms of his motion were fully justified 
If asked what was his policy, he would say it was the honour ot Kugiand, 
and it was in furtherance of that policy that he moved the resolution, ; 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER replied to the right hon, gentle- 
man, and charged oim with having perverved the meaning of the language 
used by Earl Russell throughout the correspondence. The right hon, gentle- 
men had declared that Denmark had acted at the sole instance of England 
whereas, whatever had been done was done at the instance of all the 
Powers, and consequently all were equally responsible. Denmark, how- 
ever, had acted too late. England had taken a prominent part in 
the affairs of Denmark, because, after the part she had taken in 
restoring peace to that country in 1849, sae thought her honour 
required that she should do her utmost to bring avout a solution 
of the new difficulties which had overtaken her. Mr. Disraeli asked the 
House to condemn the policy of the Government, but he declined to give 
the slightest inkling as to what he himself would do were he in power, The 
Government had made an effort to rally the Powers of Europe on behalt of 
Denmark, and had failed. He denied that any language of menace had been 
used after it had been found that a Kuropean combination in favour of 
Denmark was no longer possible, The object of the motion was to expedite 
the dissolution of the Ciovernment, and it meant this—* Get out ot your 
— Le let us come al 

r. NEWDEGATE moved an amendment declaring that th ri 
independence of Denmark ought to be guaranteed, He pot pectin sles 
immediate war, but he wished it to be understood that England was ready to 
co-operate with its allies before Denmark was dismembered. 

Mr, KINGLAKE could not agree to the amendment nor to the yote of 
censure, and therefore he moved his amendment expressing satisfaction that 
peace was to be the policy of this country, 

co Peel lpeniess ny Peder replied to by the Lord Advocate. 

ter a speech from nley, Mr. Cobden joi 
the debate, which was agreed to, 2 Sa ee Se nocapanlent et 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
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epg pg eer he ET 
as most atrocious, ced the act, if it had been commutted, 
1 ROPE fl he vermen: ba no ffrmaton of these, 
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MOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The adjourned debate on Denmark and German y 
Sai taser a in the first <M Regd Hel 
. » objected to it; for, if the House gave i 
to ne proposal made by the neutral Powers ten Couferese it 
won d be voting for a policy of war. Turning then to the resolutions 
of Mr. Disraeli, the hon, member observed that the right hon. 
member would _ have done wisely had he confined himself to a 
arciromg  ny sotement * the House on the conduct of the Government ; 
or ather sought to lead the House into the region of o- 
phecy, ey he proposed a declaration that the course of the Gomwaannd 
iad the effect of lowering this country in the councils of nations 
and diminishing the securities for peace. Whether we hud been lowered 
oe to pe fowered, in the councils of nations, wouid depend upon 
= Fy ure on roe For the present, he was constrained to admit that, 
rash Bd —— Office was concerned, we did not stand in a very 
perro tf = pth Raha bt to ~ statement that the course 
joined issue with the right hon, gentleman, He regarded the pare weentiy 
. \ \ led the part recent), 
a sy bar Office as most deplorable oad Unsatiefacvory. What 
= we in reading the despatches was the great want of 
— displayed by the Foreign Minister, the want of knowledge and 
pee iation of the policies, the motives, and even the passions, which were 
— -~ controlling foreign nations in these matters; and, in the 
= _ = that information, our Foreign Office had exposed itself to rebuffs 
eae = ation in all parts of the world, He maintained that there must 
me feren he poten | rpairocy.| our ae with foreign countries, 
credit abroad, and from this time oy should Badia te cppecoes oeaviex 
Power on any question of forei; reamed octelg Ascher guia 
‘i eign politics without being looked upon with 
belo a pesca Reger igh pte foreign Governtents Trelt that 
t i 3) e Foreign Office but in the House of 
Rpcrerge ge egi than suspected that the Government were often playing 
= ™ a oy merely to suit their position in that house, 
Pa cg aie ces that he could have wished that the vote of the hon. 
ie believed atch obden) would be given in the way his speech had gone. 
Hast Raa in e hon. gentleman had been Foreign Secretary, instead of 
bat an pthakeu would have occupied a position proud and noble 
- rayne —— hat which it now held, He condemned the policy generally 
me wee conned and called upon the House to carry the vote of censure. 
a Sieh rik itera t eo the question was whether the Opposition should 
wwcil ba the bates io a8 ore they agreed to that they ought to know what 
bate the pres gs “4 Gpaosttion. _No intimation had been given of it, 
fone, OOUM mde vote fhe oe Si cs had been expressed. He, there- 


The debate was continued by f i 
a e Mentagn, and Mr Wea somone Lea Ay a apes 
Mr. Roruck, while condemning the foreign policy of the Government, 


did not think the 0 iti san 
the motion. Pposition would do any better. He should vote against 


Mr. HOKSMAN, ina warlike 
had been lessened, but that it ; 
it rg a ‘cairn the motion. 

r. 8. Firzce i 
ITZGERALD having spoken in favour of the motion, the debate 


Was adjourned to Thursday on the motion of Mr, Layard, 


peech, argued that the influence of England 
was chiefly Parliament that was to blame for 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 6 


HOUSE OF Co ate ‘ sae ; 
Trespass (Ireland) Bill was discu in Committee. @ object o 
ny weoane ie include under the term “game” wild duck, widgeon, 
teal, woodcock, and rabbits. Some of the provisions met with considerable 
o position on the ground that they went further than the English law, and 
citimately it was agreed that rabbits should be exempted from the operation 
of the bill, which then passed through Committee, in other respects 
Sari ig eee, moved that the House go into Committee on the Punish- 
ment of Rape Bill, Sir C. O’Loghlen moved that the bill be committed that 
day three months. Mr. Roebuck seconded the amendment, After a lengthy 
discussion the amendment was carried by 54 votes to 78. 


THURSDAY, JULY i. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
No business of public importance was transacted, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE VOTE OF CENSURE, 

Mr. LAYARD resumed the debate on the foreign policy of the Government, 
and vindicated the character and conduct of Earl Russell, who, he said, had 
earnestly striven to preserve peace and to save Denmark from dismem- 
berment, but had been thwarted in all his proposals by the conduct 
of the belligerents and the partial indifference of the other neutral 
Powers. Everything Earl Russell had done was done with the con- 
currence of France; and his conduct and despatches had been greatly 
misrepresented and wrongfully traduced. When they came to look 
back on Lord Russell’s proposals in 1860, 1861, and 1862, he thought 
they would find that they had been made in great wisdom. His proposals 
satisfied every party except Denmark, and if Denmark had accepted them 
she would have remained in possession of the duchies, and this calamitous 
war would not have occurred. The noble Lord had never used threats 
to Germany, and his despatches had been garbled and falsitied in order 
to give that colour to them. It had been said that the Government went 
into the Conference without a basis; but was that the fault of her Majesty's 
Government ? He contended that it was not ; for the Government proposed 
basis after basis, which the other Powers would not accept. The hon, gen- 
tleman proceeded to criticise the speeches which had been delivered by the 
Opposition, showing that there had been an uncompromising disregard of 
dates and a complete mystification of the despatches for the purposes of 
d-bate. 

Mr. G. Harpy indignantly repudiated the charge that the Opposition had 
garbled and falsified the extracts they had quoted from the despatches, and 
pronounced the statement a calumny, 

This remark had hardly escaped the hon. gentleman's lips when Mr. Layard 
sprung to his feet, and amid the cheers of the Ministerialists demanded that 
the words imputing calumny to him should be taken down. A “ scene’ 
then eusued of a highly exciting character. The Speaker intimated that 
he saw no reason for calling upon Mr, Hardy to retract. Lord Palmerston 
rushed to the aid of his lieutenant, and condemned the language of 
Mr. Hardy as disorderly and censurable. This elicited a retort from 
Mr. Disraeli that the Under Secretary was guilty of an unparliamentary and 
indecorous exhibition, and that Mr, Hardy had a perfect right to describe 
his language as calumnious, The Chancellor of the Exchequer and Sir John 
Pakington successively interposed, but the effect was the reverse of that 
which is produced by throwing oil on the troubled waters, At length Mr. 
Bernal Osborne rose, and put it with all the gravity of which he is capable, 
whether the House was not imperilling its ‘* just influence in the councils of 
Europe,” by allowing hon. meinbers to get up and endeavour to overrule the 
decision of the Speaker. Mutual explanations followed, and Mr. Hardy con: 
tinued his criticism of the manner in which the negotiations had been 
conducted by the Foreign Office, contending that the influence which England 
had hitherto enjoyed in the councils of Europe was seriously impaired in 

consequence, 

Sir F. GOLDsMID supported the amendment. 

Mr. G. P, BENTINCK regretted the downfall of party ties, the coalitions 
which took place for personal objects without any political or party feeling, 
and the practice, too much in vogue, of sacrificing principles to expediency. 
He condemned the policy of the Government, which had resulted only in 
mischief. 

Mr. COGAN felt they had tolerated the Government too long, and he should 
vote against it, not because he desired a Conservative Administration, but 
because he wished to purify the Liberal party. 

Mr. PEACOCKE supported the resolutions. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL, in an elaborate and highly argumentative 
speech, analysed the charges brought against the Government, denying their 
truth, and taunting the Opposition with having, when in office, abandoned 
their own principles and adopted the practice as well as the principles of 
their opponents. 

Lord J. MANNERS strongly denounced the conduct of the Government. 

Mr. ONSLOW said that the Government had conducted the affairs of the 
country with consummate skill, and were worthy of the highest con- 
fidence of Parliament. 

On the motion of Mr. B, OSBORNE, the debate was adjourned, 

Mr. HENNESSY wished to say a few words, in hopes that in future two of 
her Majesty’s Ministers would respect the decision of the Speaker. He found 
that on the 27th of April, 1855, Viscount Palmerston used these words : 
** Every reasonable man must now be convinced that the charges of the hon, 
member are false and calumnious.” The hon, member then referred to was 
Mr. Layard, Mr. Otway then called the noble Viscount to order; but the 
late Speaker ruled that he was not out of order, and the noble Viscount 
again repeated the words, After this he was astonished at the noble Viscount 
disputing a similar decision of the Speaker that night. 

Lord PALMERSTON apprehended that he applied the terms to the charges 
of some other person; but, in any case, he bowed to the decision of the 
Speaker. He wished to know if the debate was to close to-morrow. * 

Mr. DISRAELI believed that was the general understanding. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


SATURDAY, JULY 9, 1864. 


MR. BASS’S BILL. 

As we write we are yet unaware of the fate of Mr. Bass's 
bill, The third reading has not yet been passed, We have 
little fear, however, of a successful opposition in the Commons. 
The miseries entailed upon the studious denizens of town are 
sufficiently known to a majority of the Lower House to 
warrant our hope in the passing of the bill. With the Lords 
it may be a different matter, In their mansions, located in 
squares under the guardianship of vigilant keepers, they know 
but little of the torment to which the dwellers in streets are 
daily subjected. 

Within a century back the intellectual workers of London 
inhabited certain quarters dedicated to them exclusively, 
The Inns of Court sheltered not only barristers and attorneys 
but journalists and authors. No street-musician, showman, 
hawker, or even whistling urchin, was allowed within those 
solemn, silent precincts, But, as intelligence and population 
advanced, the occupation of “living by one’s wits” became 
more common and more honourable than in the old days, 
when it furnished a by-word, Men whose labour is of the head | 
as well asof the hand, are now no longer confined to chambers | 
and offices in the Temple, the Inns, the Albany, and the 
City, In all these places the exemption from the nuisance of | 
what is called street-music yet exists, And, so long as the 
thing was really what it was denominated, or at all bearable, 
there was no great outcry, Perhaps once a week an infirm 
aged flautist trudged along, blowing his well-known variations 
on “‘ Home, Sweet Home!” or a harp and trombone played 
the “ Misletoe Bough” opposite the corner tavern : or, at the 
Worst, a tramp or two chanted a doleful hymn as an excuse | 
for mendicancy. But now, toleration has strengthened a 


pitiable condition of poverty into an aggravated public 
nuisance, This horse-music, if we may be allowed to coin a | 


word to express that for which there is no adequate term 
in the language, has become a branch of vagrancy 
and of non-industrial livelihood, as well known and 
as extensively followed as skittle-sharping, theft, or 
betting-book making. Italian organ-grinders are imported by 
shoals, Every worthless, idle German boy who can just 
manage to blow a tune out of a brazen tube comes to London 
as a matter of course. to save himself the trouble of further 
musical education, Voiceless, tuneless, funless vagrants, the 
scum of beershop tap-rooms, blacken their faces and yell in 
gangs outside the doors of educated householders labouring 
for the support of their families, and, it may be, the in- 
struction and improvement of the community, And when a 
measure is brought forward to secure to a man the right of 
not being compelled to listen to horse-music against his will, 
its supporters are accused of a desire to put down the enjoy- 
ments of the poor and of unconstitutional intermeddling with 
the liberties of the subject. 

It is curious to collate the arguments against Mr. Bass’s 
bill and to see how one defeats another, Says one opponent, 
“Tt is sought to deprive the courts and alleys of the metropolis 
of a cheap and innocent gratification.” Says another, “I 
quote the Chancellor of the Exchequer who, in describing the 
utter misery of Bethnal-green, declared that there were 
whole streets in which not even a barrel-organ could be 
heard,” Saysathird, “This is class legislation, witha vengeance, 
to oblige about a hundred solicitors and nervous literary men,” 
A fourth declares that the promoters of the bill hate music ; 
and a fifth that, being able to afford to visit operas and 
concerts, they despise the simpler tastes and opportunities of 
the poor, Putall these together, and we come to this result— 
that the barrel-organs are the delight of the poorest neigh- 
bourhoods, where they are never heard; that the bill is 
oppressive because, if passed, it will only be put in force by 
a microscopic minority of householders ; and that those who 
are likely to exercise their powers under it hate music and 
spend their money in operas and concerts, 

But the bill is unconstitutional. A constable is to be at 
liberty to arrest without warrant. This is an innovation, to be 
sure! Why, aconstable is not only authorised, but bound, 
and upon his own view and notion only, to arrest offenders 
in such small matters even as chalking a wall, blowing a horn 
to announce a show, bowling a hoop, carrying a plank or a 
placard in the street, or begging without a musical or 
unmusical instrument, ‘The old manner of clamouring for 
alms was by rattling a clapper, and it was only by the Police 
Act of the reign of her present Majesty that this nuisance 
was abolished. In what was this worse than grinding 
a hand-organ, or blaring perversely and intentionally out of 
tune, as practised daily by the young German vagabonds 
who infest our streets ? 


Let it not be imagined that we would be reckoned among 
those who, upon the first notes of a street minstrel, the first 
trill of the street boy's penny whistle or the drone of his 
cheap accordion, would be for rushing out to collar the player 
and put him in the track for the dungeon and the crank, 
A request, founded upon reasonable cause, must precede the 
removal, under Mr. Bass’s bill, of the horse-musician, 
The householder runs all risks of civil action, The 
policeman acts upon the responsibility of the complainant, 
who, be it observed, must be a .householder; there- 
fore amenable to damages for false imprisonment, The 
very fact of a previous request being necessary gives 
the nuisance-monger a fair opportunity to remove him- 
self beyond the chance of being charged. If those 
who dislike street music be after all, as some of our contem- 
poraries affirm, so few in number, what can be the injury to 
the players in being warned off upon rare occasions’ If, on 
the other hand, the objectors be sufficiently numerous and 
influential to carry the proposed measure through the House 
and afterwards to give a material check to organised street 
noises, what possible excuse can there be for not assisting 
them to get rid of what is thus demonstrated to be so widely 
recognised as a nuisance? 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HER MAJESTY, accompanied by the Princess Beatrice, visited the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens on Tuesday, for the purpose of inspecting the progress 
of the works and additional planting, 

THE EARL OF DERBY has been suffering for several days past from a 
severe attack of gout, but is now much better, and, it is hoped, will be able 
to attend in his place in Parliament in time to take part in the debate in the 
Upper House on the foreign policy of the Government. 

THe MARRIAGE OF CAPTAIN THE HON, GEORGE FITZCLARENCE, R.N., 
brother to the Earl of Munster, with Lady Maria Scott, eldest daughter of 
the Earl and Countess of Clonmell, was solemnised, on Tuesday, at St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge. 

MR, ALDERMAN BESLEY AND MR, ALDERMAN DAKIN have been elected 
Sheriffs of London for the ensuing year. 


Mn. COLLEY GRATTAN, author of “ Highways and Byways” and other 
works, is seriously ill. 


THE BisHOP OF DURHAM has issued a notice to the effect that tobacco- 


| smoking will in future be entirely disallowed in the park at Bishop Auckland. 


THE GREAT EASTERN STEAM-SHIP is expected in the Thames shortly to 
take on board the Atlantic cable. 

THE ANCIENT SAVOY CHAPEL, in the Strand, was burned to the ground 
on Thursday afternoon. 

A STRIKE for an advance of wages is in agitation among the building 
trades of Manchester. 

A MARRIAGE is to take place (when the parties come of age) between 
Robert Stapleton Cotton, son of the Hon. Colonel S. Cotton, and Miss 
Fletcher, the ward of Lord Kenyon, and heiress of Mr. Fletcher, of Lan- 
cashire, 

PROPERTY to the amount of £10,000 has been destroyed by fire on the 
wharf of the North-eastern Railway Company at Hillgate, Gateshead, 

Mk. SAMUEL BEALE, M.P., is suffering from such a severe attack of 
ilIness that his retirement both from the representation of Derby and the 
chairmanship of the Midland Railway Company is by no means improbable. 

MAJOR-GENERAL HUTCHINSON, Commandant at Plymouth, has been 
committed, on @ coroner's warrant, for the manslaughter of a waterman 
killed by a shot from the batteries while shell-practice was going on. 

WHILE THE WHITE PorULATION in New Orleans enjoy good health, an 
unusual mortality prevails among the blacks attributable to their changed 
ocial condition, 


THE TURKISH COMMERCIAL FI.Av has been altered by Imperial decree, 
Instead of the red ground and white crescent, as hitherto, the colours are, 
green ground, with a red ball in the middle bearing a white crescent in ita 
centre. 

A MAN, name unknown, threw himself before a train at the Chiswick 
rome on Saturday afternoon, and had his head completely severed from the 
trunk. 

SOME LADIES wrote to the manager of the Horticultural Gardens to ask 
if they might play croquet there. ‘The manager in reply said that the 
gardens were intended for horticulture and not for ** husbandry!” 

Titi AMEER OF APGHANISTAN has defeated one of his brothers, who 
ne Hed into British territory. The Ameer then marched against his other 
yrothers, 

THE SOMERSETSHIRE TESTIMONIAL TO CAPTAIN SPEKE, consisting of 
two vases, of the value of £1000, was presented to the courageous explorer 
last week. The Lord Lieutenant of the county (Lord Cork) presided at the 
presentation. 

IN 1862 THE PAUPERISM IN LANCASHIRE WAS 278,200. The numbers 
have now fallen to 4,400—being about 40,000 in excess of the average of 
active times. 

BARON VON BEUST, as Plenipotentiary of the German Diet, has addressed 
a long letter to Earl Russe'l, alleging various errors and omissions in the 
summary of proceedings read at the last meeting of the defunct Conference, 
The document in question was drawn up by Baron Brunnow. 

A REVIEW oF THE HOUSEHOLD TROOPS took place in Hyde Park on 
Monday, in presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke of 
Cambridge, Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, and a brilliant Staff. 

A HIGHLANDER named Hugh Main, formerly a lock-keeper on the Aber- 
deen and Inverury Canal, died at Aberdeen last week at the age of 103 years. 
He retained all his faculties unimpaired to the last, and was walking about 
within a few days of his death, 

IN THE YEAR 1863, 2415 paupers were removed under orders of removal 
froni metropolitan parishes to other parishes within the metropolis, 1757 to 
other parishes in England and Wales without the metropolis, and 400 to 
Ireland, The number of removals was considerably less than in 1861. 

A Curious HoRsE is now being exhibited in the Prince Alphonso Circus 
at Madrid. It has not a single hair on the whole of its body, whilst its skin, 
which is white, like that of a European, is so transparent that the veins may 
be distinguished through it, The horse cannot be used for labour in con- 
sequence of the fineness of the skin, which would be exposed to abrasion. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES was entertained on Saturday evening by the 
Master and Elder Brethren of the Corporation of the Trinity House in their 
hall on Tower-hill. The Master is Viscount Palmerston. The company 
numbered several most influential personages. Lord Palmerston proposed 
the health of the Prince, who responded briefly. The proceedings were 
altogether of a pleasant character. 

THE PARIS, LYONS, AND MEDITERRANEAN RAILWAY COMPANY had, at 
the close of 1863, expended rather more than £66,000,000! This is the 
largest railway enterprise in the world, The extent of way now in operation 
is close upon 1900 miles; and the receipts fluctuate between £130,000 and 
£140,000 per week, 

SIX MEN WERE KILLED on Friday morning week in a colliery at Wigan, 
They were being lowered down the shaft when, from some cause or other, 
the cage was thrown on one side, and the poor fellows precipitated to the 
bottom. ‘Two lads who were also in the cage saved their lives by clinging to 
the chain by which the cage was hung. 


Tuk ANNUAL DINNER of the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science took place on Saturday, at Greenwich. Lord Brougham pre- 
sided, and, in the course of speeches which he made, congratulated the 
association on the improvements in the law and in other matters which it 
had been instrumental in bringing about. The annual meeting of the 
association will be held at York, on Sept. 2" 


WELL-DRESSING AT BUXTON. 

Tuis annual festival, established in 1840, to commemorate the 
gift of water to the inhabitants of Higher Buxton, has this year 
been celebrated for the twenty-fourth time. Before 1840 water had 
to be carried from St. Ann's Well or the river Wye at great labour 
and expense. Then a fountain in Higher Buxton was provided 
gratuitously by the Duke of Devonshire, and to celebrate this gift 
the festival was established, in imitation of an old custom which 
existed in several Derbyshire villages. Now water is laid on to 
every house at an annual rate more than saved by the reduction of 
labour, and the festival still continues because it has become a 
popular holiday in surrounding towns and villages. 

The celebration of 1864, which took place on the 23rd ult., will be 
long remembered, not only because of more elaborate preparations 
and a wider appeal to the public, in consequence of Buxton being 
embraced in the railway system, but because after all these extra pre- 
parations the weather was not propitious, but deluged all in a flood 
of disappointment. The morning broke gloomily, and soon the 
rains descended in that “slantingdicular” irection from 
the south-west which indicates “heavy wet,” and until 
late in the forenoon the prospect was of the gloomiest description. 
Then the clouds broke and the sun made pearls and diamonds on 
every leaf, and flower, and blade of grass, and the crowds who had 
hurried in by rail, and gig, and "bus, and cart, spread into the 
gardens, the terraces, streets, and fields, only to be driven back ina 

uarter of an hour by heavy clouds, borne on a stiff breeze over Axe 

sdge, and deluging wood and fields with moisture. It was amusing 
to see the scampers for shelter, and how the crinolines sought the 
protection of the Colonnade. So it continued through the day ; 
there were deluging half-hours of heavy rain, and bright, glistening 
half-hours of tempting sunshine, which coaxed to a stroll in the 
gardens and walks, and led to a race back again, chased by the 
pelting shower. - 

There were morris-dancers, a brass-band competition, and the 
town generally was studded with decorative devices, the most 
attractive of which was that of St. Ann’s Well, the work of Mr. 
Robert Brunt, who succeeded in designing and executing a floral 
decoration which was equally happy in the skill of the general 
arrangement and in the taste with which the colours of the flowers 
were blended or contrasted. Round the base of the well wasa 
natural greensward, with rockery and ferns interspersed effectivel 
and naturally. Around the basin of the well was a wrea! 
of fir, and above this, immediately under the arch of the 
stonework, and floating among ferns, as it were, at the 
margin of a lake, was an_ elegantly-formed swan, formed 
of various flowers—the water of cup moss, the back of the petals of 
the rhododendron, the neck of daisies, and the beak of the leaves of 
the poppy. Above the swan was a fir-cone vase, filled with flowers, 
perhaps a little out of perspective—and on the vase rested two white 
doves, one in a drinking posture, the other looking on with dovelike 
complacency. Above these, again, on a natural branch of oak, 
which made an excellent background to the really beautiful picture, 
were two more doves, one pruning itself, the other stooping to peck, 
in graceful attitude and correct outline almost perfect. Over these, 
as an ornamental framework, facing the stone above the arch, was @ 
floral arch of buttercups, on which were formed, with red daisies, “St. 
Ann’s Well.” The tympanum was filled with a small scroll of butter- 
cups at each side, and, in the centre, by an ornamental figure composed 
of white rocket, fir cones, and roses, Over, and resting on the 
middle of the tympanum, was the coronet of his Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire, beautifully wrought in flowers, and elegantly formed, 
pink hawthorn, pansies, and other showy flowers, by skilful con- 
trast, representing the jewels. In a ground of buttercups, edged 
with fir cones, red daisies formed the motto “ Long live the Duke |’ 
and above rested white doves, feathered with petals of the daisy 
different in attitude, but both graceful and natural, On each 
side was the Devonshire crest, formed of fir cones and 
buttercups; under each was a design in buttercups, bordered 
with fir cones, the intermediate spaces being filled with 
moss and a spruce edging. The pilasters on each side were capped 
with a lozenge-shaped ornament, almost too formal to be in keeping 
with the rest. Around the fountain were four evergreen pillars, and 
from them sprang arches of spruce relieved by flowers of the 
rhododendron and laburnum, the latter hanging in rich golden 
clusters. At the top of the decorated pillars fluttered small banners 


| (indispensable on all festive occasions), and a little fountain in front 
| of the well sparkled and danced and spread a silvery dome, and 


sprinkled tiny jets, giving a lively animation to the foreground 
The whole was a beautiful work of art, which everyone united in 
praising. It is shown in our Engraving. 


The fountain on Kagle Parade, Higher Buxton, was also decorated ; 
but the design and execution were not so happy as the dressing of 
St, Ann's Well, 


—-————__ - 
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THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 

Everynopy is talking about the great fight and the probable 
results thereof. About this contest, however, I can say but little, 
as it will almost to a certainty be over before this Number shall 
have got into the hands of your readers. Never in my experience 
has there been so much uncertainty about the result of a great 
party division as there has been upon this. When Disraeli 
first put his notice upon the paper, I venture to say that neither 
he nor any other of the leaders of the Conservatives hoped to 
get a majority. It was generally believed then that the Govern- 
ment would have a majority of twenty-five ; but now, whilst Tam 
writing, a majority against the Government is thought by the Con- 
servative whips to be upon the cards. The cause of this change is 
well known. Certain Liberals have openly declared that they would 
not vote for the Government. Amongst others, Mr. Clive, late 
Under-Secretary for the Home Department and member for Hereford ; 
Colonel Clifford, his colleague; Sir Francis Goldsmidt ; and Mr. 
Gore Langton, the member for Bristol. This was startling, as one 
knew not to what extent the mutiny in the Liberal ranks had spread, 
Moreover, it is rumoured that the indefatigable exertions of the 
Conservative leaders to remove all causes of discontent and jealousy, 
and generally to smooth down all ruffled feathers, has been crowned 
with remarkable success. Even Mr. Bentinck, who had all but 
bound himself by a vow not to attempt to disturb the Govern- 
ment, has relented and repented, and consented to pair, if not to 
vote, There was great joy over this returning sinner. Bentinck 
is all right ” flashed through the clubs, and the news was received 
with as much jubilation as is felt and expressed in an election 
committee-room when it comes to be known that some 
notable elector commanding a number of others of the free and 
independent has given consent to have his promise booked. 
Indeed I may say that all the manquvres and tactics 
of the election committee-room have been employed by both sides 
on this occasion. Promises, persuasions, and all that we understand 
by influence, have been had recourse to, and even the screw— 
though, of course, that has been worked very delicately—has been 
put on in some instances. The Irish Roman Catholics, it has been 
said—nay, positively asserted by people who ought to know—have 
been strongly pressed to vote against the Government. 1 shall be 
curious to see and analyse the division-lists. : 

On Monday morning there was an article in the Morning Star 
which announced that, whatever might be the result of the division, 
there would certainly be a dissolution—as soon as possible after the 

rorogation, This article was in leaded type, and seemed to have 
Fon and everybody believed it to have been—written under the 
inspiration if not by command of the Government, and it 
produced so great a sensation, and was evidently doing so 
much mischief to the Government, that when the House 
assembled the Government whips had sedulously to contradict 
it. “The Star had no authority whatever for such a_state- 
ment,” said Mr. Brand. “ Whether the Government will dissolve 
or not will depend upon the amount of support we may get.” And 
on Tuesday the Star itself formally announced that, in case the 
Government should get a majority, Parliament will not be dissolved 
till spring. A suspicion, however, still lurks in the House that this 
Parliament will, in any case, not assemble again. Of course, if the 
Government should be beaten we shall have a dissolution imme- 
diately. My opinion is that the Star was not authorised by the 
Government to make the first announcement, but that it had good 
reason to believe what it announced was true ; and I should not be at 
all surprised if events should justify the announcement, Mr. Brand’s 
authority to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The funny fever which has so long raged over London is be- 
coming a pestilence, and must be checked. It is literally too serious 
for further endurance. Young gentlemen of fashionable “ procli- 
vities,” with a considerable quantity of time upon their hands, 
admire the fun, pun, and parody found in the works of Messrs. 
Brough, Byron, and Burnand, an endeavour to imitate them, with 
about as much success as the schoolboy who, with a clasp-knife and 
a lump of wood, emulates the efforts of the best naval architects 
The dreariness of the productions of these make-believe wits and 
sham dramatists is by no means their only vice. They also offend 
good taste. From the ps open of a fancy fair held on the 8th 
and ‘th of this month I select the following offensive trash :— 

The committee have resolved to serve up ‘a thin slice of Ham-lef, cut to 
suit fancy fare.” The Prince of Denmark by Miss Ella Staunton; and 
Ophelia by Mr. Schoones, the belle of the regiment. Not only as their mite 
towards the glorious, memorable, and highly. successful national tercentenary 
tribute to the Bard of Avon, and in compliment to his newly-discovered 
relations, but in honour to her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, to 
whom Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, was a collateral cousin-German, twenty- 
éight times removed on H.R.H. great-grandmother’s side. The committee, 
having given great consideration to the subject in a Conference, have like- 
wise the hope that a hint may be taken therefrom by the Schles- Whig 
Government of Lord Palmerston, in the proposed cutting-up of Denmark, to 
part with but a very “ thin slice” thereof, and settle the matter without any 
more Von-Wrangleing. 

This is rare wit. Surely her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales is not expected to honour this gathering with her presence. 
The old-fashioned observance of ordinary gallantry and courtesy 
would not seem to be essential in this ‘exquisite fooling.” In 
another part of the bill a drama is promised to “have a greater 
run than Miss Bateman as Leah, especially as it has been 
authoritatively promulgated in the Ow/ that that distinguished 
actress intends to casts a Leer in another direction.” It is, perhaps, 
Jate in the day to mention a something, I suppose, intended for a 
burlesque, which was not only printed, but acted at another féte. 
It was called, “ Mumbo Jumbo; or, ye Mountains*of ye Moon, 
near y® Gaboon.” I need only quote the first ten lines of this per- 
formance, which is called a “drama with an alarmer and a precocious 
charmer,” to show of what stuff it is composed : 
The Moon appears in tears. Enter the Moon alone (chants). 
IT am the Moon, with my silver shoon— 
Shoon, not sheen, 1 mean—and my spoon 
Eater Boger Oger. Speaks from his cheeks, 
Ah! Peba!! Vall! 
(Dances and prances with ferocious glances.) 
Hum! Mum! 
(Puts his dibs into his ribs.) 
Ho! So! Ho! 
(Intones with groans.) 
Well might Mr. Ayrton remark in the House of Commons, that— 


In addition to science and art, the South Kensington Mureum had lately 
applied itself to literary pursuits ; and the most recent development in this 
direction was entitled * Mumbb Jumbo; or, the Mountains of the Moon in the 
Gaboon” (laughter), which was the most remarkable compound of nonsense 
he bad ever seen. It was a@ concatenation of the sheerest nonsense from be- 
ginning to end, and possessed neither wit, humour, nor any other redeeming 
quality. ; 

The Saturday Review of last week contained an incisive article on 
“ Mumbo Jumbo,” to which an actor in the burlesque—they call 
the thing a burlesque—has replied by a feeble letter in a daily 
paper. J ek 

send you an advertisement I cut out of a paper, which is good 
enough to reprint :-— 

NurSERY GOVERNESS WANTED.—A happy home and washing expenses 
cfered as a commencement, with kind treatment. Musical preferred. Three 
children, Apply to E. M. R. 

A happy home and washing expenses ! Why did they not offer 
true sympathy and soap-—the tenderest maternity and the best 


mottled ¢ 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 

The magazines are nearly ail flat this month. That was my 
first impression, and I have taken pains to verify it by lookin: 
over the whole batch a second anda third time, besides taking the 
opinion of another taster. The matter is not quite without interest ; 
for, though it would seem a prior’ incredible that a score of pubii- 
cations coming out on the same day should all be open to the same 
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moral criticism. This magaz 


poetry is very bad; and the paper “ 
on the right side, 


sort of thing we shall find provided for us. 
unusually good number. The “ Polish Poem,” the Editor's “ Re- 
collections of Chalmers,” Mr. Longfellow’s poem, 


“The Doctor's Wife” has made such a “silly” 


Cornelius O'Dowd, in Blackwood, is amusing, as usual, and, as 
usual, rather stimulating; but in the present number he shows a 
thinner mind than I at first supposed him to possess ; and he 
appears to lack that sort of instinct which warns some men when 
they are getting out of their depth. Do my readers know what I 
mean? Here is an illustration :—Roundell Palmer, in his late 
speech for Mrs. Yelverton, said an exceedingly stupid thing about 
the class of poetry Mrs. Yelverton liked. Now, I quite believe 
Cairns knows even less about poetry than Palmer ; but I feel sure 
the former would never have put his foot in it as the latter did. 
Ile would have known before he got off his beat, and would have 
held his tongue. O'Dowd is quite correct In saying that great col- 
loquial linguists are usually poor sticks ; but his reasons are ridi- 
culous. About Divorce and the Permissive Bill he is equally “u 
the country,” though his observation, pure and simple, is quic 
enough. For instance, it is quite correct that civil engineers figure 
very frequently in the Divorce 
far to seek. But O'Dowd is not great in reasons. a 

The Cornhill has, as your readers know, a short story, by George 
Eliot, called “ Brother Jacob.” It is very characteristic, and almost 
over-weighted with significance. Perhaps I may be able to give in 
another number a selection of striking passages ; but, in the mean- 
while, you must read it—once for the story, and again for the 
ine has a readable paper about Turn- 
pikes (which will shortly be abolished altogether all over England, 


the way being prepared, perhaps, by consolidation on the Welsh 
model) ; 
Schools Commissioners’ Report. 
who 
recognise in him a still older friend. 
without seeming to go out of his 
look very ridiculous. 
and how we change with them ! 
come to this ? 
The author, whoever tie is, 
able conditions. What hampers him 1 
thing does, 
it is rather tedious, and too much like a report from an inspector, or 
something of that sort. 


and another, which is very caustic, about the Public 
It is our old friend Paterfamilias 
and of course we all 
The fun is that, 
way, he makes Mr, Walter 
Dear me! how the times do change, 
Who would have thought it would 
Denzil ” is good enough to be tantalising. 
can do great things under more favour- 
don’t quite see, but some- 
Sentimentalism” is worth reading ; but 


is the author ef the article, 


“ Margaret 
The essay on “ 


Fraser contains little that provokes comment of any kind. The 
On Literary Ethics,” though 
is wanting in force. The same remark applies 
to the whole magazine : it lacks distinctive character. 

Not so Macmilian ; as to which we always know beforehand the 
The present is an 


and Mr. Dicey’s 


* Hawthorn Gossip” are all acceptable, though the last might be 


better. 


“ Words about Poetry” and a 
Church-street, Liverpool. 
of herself, and the 
whole texture of the story has shown so threadbare that the 


Yemple Bar contains some happy 
very good paper, by Mr. Sala, concerning 


author will have to do something strong now in order to revive our 
interest in the heroine. Readers of the present number will care 
ever so much more about Catherine J. of Russia, whose story is 


very happily re-told in a short, clear, comprehensive article, that is 
well worth attention. 

The St. James's Magazine contains, however, the most interesting 
paper of the month—an unpretending but very pleasant memoir of 
rig Clare. The same magazine has also a nice essay on “ Colour 
in Dress.” 

The Churchman’s Family Magazine is a little better than usual. 
Welcome the Sorrow that Comes Singly,” by the late Mr. Alaric 
A. Watts, is good of its kind; and the first of a series of essays on 
Hymnology promises very well. I shall watch with some curiosity 
to see how much the author knows of the by-paths of the subject. 

London Society is a fair number; but the illustration opposite 
page 48 is preposterous. Adelaide Claxton’s “Seven Flats” is, how- 
ever, so good as to make amends; it is a capital bit of drawing. 
As I have abused (for reasons which a child will discern) the cut 
opposite page 48, I mey as well add that the one by the same hand 
opposite pa e 63 has merit. “ My Competitive Examination” is good, 
but should have been a little longer and more explicit. 

The Alecandra Magazine inserts a paper, by a lady, in which it is 
candidly admitted that women are not such good hands at bearing 
small vexations as is pretended by those who would rather repeat 
parrot-cries than make observations for themselves, 

On the other hand, the “ Author of John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
in Good Words, has the following line :— 


We women suffer, and are dumb. 


My own opinion is that women are inferior to men in the power of 
living above vexation, and, accordingly, I praise the candour of the 
Alexandra Magazine. 

The British Army and Navy Review is a cheap shilling’s worth ; 
and I should think it would succeed, At all events, it is the best of 
the new comers, of whom I leave one or two unnoticed. 

The Jntellectual Observer is up to its usual mark. But there is 
nothing new about the fact that headache (of any kind) may be 
relieved by mechanically-applied pressure upon the temples. Only, 
who wants to wear a Cap of Silence ? 

_ I am glad to see the Art-Student keeping up. It is greatly 
improved in this its sixth number. It is a suggestive fact that the 
most readable magazines are always (to my thinking) those which 
have just such a specialty as would seem at first sight to confine 
their acceptability within a narrow circle, 

: The monthly part of Chambers deserves a kind word, but there 
is nothing very special about it. However, 1 am rather sick of 
seeing a certain misquotation—started by the “ Gentle Life,” and 
Sapir with the most gingerly care by everybody who refers to 

e — 


Never to mix our pleasure nor our gain 
With sorrow to the meanest thing that feels, 


is supposed to be correctly given out of Wordsworth. Really, now ? 
It isn’t easy to make “ gain” rhyme with “ divide,” which is my 
recollection of the last word of the line in metrical apposition ; and 
I don’t feel quite happy about the other line. There's some screw 
loose in it. I think it ought to be “sorrow of” instead of “to,” 
and “blend” instead of * mix.” 

Our Mutual Friend is better. The curate’s wife is a masterly 
little profile, and the whole of that orphan business extremely well 
touched. But surely this great conjuror has shown us too much of 
his coming trick? However, his resources are endless, as we all know, 
from what happened when “ Nicholas Nickleby” was prematurely 
—— and Mr, Dickens had to invent another dénouement, and 

id it. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

The ways of managers are wondrous strange. On Wednesday 
the HAYMARKET season was brought to a close. The house was 
crammed and the entertainment varied, for the benefit of Mr. 
Buckstone. O'Keefe’s comedy of “The Castle of Andalusia” was 
revived, the lessee playing Spado ; after which was given the farce of 
* A Regular Fix,” with Mr. Sothern as Mr, Hugh de Brass. After the 
farce Mr. Buckstone came forward and “ addressed a few words to 


the audience on nothing very particular.” As to the prospects of the | 


next season he said :— 


With respect to the future, I shall reopen on the 12th of September next 
with the comic opera you have witnessed this evening, but with the addition 
of a new farce, written by the immortal author of * Box and Cox” and 
* Lend me Five Shillings,” to be called * On the Sly.” A brillant Italian 
actress, speaking English to perfection, will atterwards make her first 
appearance in England, in a new drama: while my Lord Dundreary (Mr, 
Sothern) will again come before you at Christmas; and during his engage- 


ment a sensation comedy will be produced, written by Mr. Watts Phillips ; 
and we have not yet given up all hope of inducing * Brother Tham" to come 
from America and appear during the next London season. You will also be 
glad to hear that Iam promised the first dramatic work of Miss Braddon, 


the accomplished and wonderfully popular author of ‘ Lady Audley's 


general description, it really does happen so sometimes, although | geeret,”’ With such material I thiuk you will acknowledge I have secured 


the critic is 
hanc, as the lawyers say. 


rhaps willing to attribute it to his own dulness, quoad | a continuance of that success which has never yet deserted the Haymarket 


Theatre, 


Court, and the reason is not very | 


A little while ago, ladies and gentlemen, I had some ide: tring 
public life, thinking I had been quite long enough before a per from 
to be looked upon as the “ feeble veteran lingering on the stage "— reaiii " 
not the exact quotation, but it is near enongh)—but as I have yet a ai at is 
expired term of this theatre, and held under one of the best of landladj 
ever owned so important a property as the Theatre Royal, Hay rary 
whose sympathies and good wishes I am never without, and not yet f : 
any symptons of feebleness, and at all times meeting with every yey te 
| ment from you, I intend, health and life permitting, to go on to the Fe ee 
| my term, and perhaps longer than that ; therefore, I still hope to eu of 
occasionally before you as Bob Acres, Tony Lumpkin, Scrub, Sir A pear 
Aguecheek, Marplot, and other old characters, and also in as nee nudrew 
parts as I can get. iY bew 


The Lycrerm closed, despite good business, and the Npw 
Royatty with, as I heard, good houses, has shut its doors. — 


Irage 


| little STRAND, too, has done the same thing, with the intention ae 


growing bigger. Next season we are to have a higher roof, etre; 
ventilation, and all sorts of improvements. aires 

I suppose that this early-closing movement will be a good thing 
for the theatres that remain open. For the last fortnight the sv 
James's has served up rechaujfé dishes. “A Sheep in Wolf's 
Clothing” has been revived for Mrs. Stirling ; and “ Used Up” ae i 
“ Little Toddlekins” give Mr. Charles Mathews an opportunity of dis 
playing his admirable talents in two of his best parts. By-the-way. | 
think it is time this charmingly cheery actor appeared in somethin.« 
new. Surely he might give us some fresh proof of his ability Hei 
always welcome, always agreeable, but the stock parts of his reper- 
toire have been seen too often lately. Anything for a change i d 
the mention of the title of one of his best farces reminds me that he 
is shortly to appear in a new phase of character. Mr, Burnand has 
written an extravaganza on the subject of Faust and Marguerite, in 
which Mr, Mathewsis to play Mephistophiles, Mrs. Charles Mathews 
is to be the Marguerite, and Mr. John Clarke the Dame. I have 
not heard who is to play Faust, but I presume a lady—possibly 
Miss Cottrell. I find that I have forgotten to mention that Me 
Oxenford’s capital farce of “Bristol Diamonds” has been revived 
for Mr. and Mrs. Frank Matthews. Really so many Matthewses in 
the same theatre, and all so clever and so popular, are enouyh to 
puzzle the best-regulated lounger. Rumour reports a new and 
original comedy (start not, dear reader! I know that I have 
written the word “original,” and I meant it!) by Mr. Art hie 
Sketchley, of Mrs. Brownian celebrity. Playgoers will remember 
that this accomplished and versatile gentlemen was the author of 
an excellent and successful comedy played at the St. James's about 
a year and a half ago, called “ A Dark Cloud.” 

Revival is also the order of the day at the ADELPHI. “Janet 
Pride” is again to the fore. At the OLYMPIC the “ Ticket-of- 
Leave Man” still retains its hold of the playbills and the public. It 
is supposed by the members of the company that that popular 
drama will never leave off running. 


AUSTRIA AND 
THE lowes Sa note has been addressed by the Cabinets 
of Vienna and Berlin to the respective representatives of Austria 
ant Lioery at the Courts of London, Paris, St. Petersburg, and 
tockholm :— 


Sir,—When the Government of the King took part in the Confere 
| London it was animated by the earnest desire to put an end, by a dim sh 
lasting peace, to the sanguinary conflict which had broken out between 
the two great German Powers upon the one hand, and Denmark upon the 
other. Firmly resolved to procure for Germany the just satisfaction 
which her honour and interests entitled her to demand, we endeavoured 
at the same time to arrive at a solution which should not endanger 
the balance of the north of Europe. We firmly adhered to the view 
that the blood of our brave soldiers should not have flowed in vain; 
but we were also unwilling to prolong the contest past the point 
we had laid down at the outset. Our attitude at the Conference has always 
been conformable to these resolutions. We should have been willing to 
accept a combination which, while securing a separate political existence to 
the duchies, still allowed a dynastic bond to exist between them and 
Denmark Proper. Asan arrangement of this kind did not find favour vither 
with the Danish Government or the neutral Powers, we were obliged to seek 
another basis. As we thereupon demanded that the duchies should be con- 
stituted an independent State under a separate Sovereign, we were 
disposed to cede to Denmark a portion of Schleswig, although the 
union of the entire duchy with Holstein was desired with equal 
zeal in the country and in the whole of Germany. We should have 
made a real and important concession by permitting a portion of 
Schleswig to be incorporated with Denmark, as it is precisely these attempts 
at incorporation—contrary to the obligations which have been undertaken— 
which have embittered the dispute between Germany and Denmark, and 
have occasioned the present quarrel. When, finally, the impossibility of 
agreeing upon a just line of demarcation became evident, and when England 
proposed to appeal to the good offices of a friendly Power, we declared our- 
selyes the more ready to accept this offer as it was in accordance with the 
stipulations of the Treaty of Paris. It was the Danish Plenipotentiaries 
who made shipwreck of this last attempt at reconciliation by a categorical 
rejection,at the sitting of the 22nd of the month ; it was also the Danish Plenipo- 
tentiaries who refused at the same sitting their assent to the prolongation 
of the armistice required by the representatives of Prussia and Austria, We 
are obliged solemnly to state these facts, for they prove that, if the London 
Conference has not led to the desired result, the Cabinet of Copenhagen alone 
bears the blame. If the work of peace has been interrupted and the resump- 
tion of hostilities impends, the responsibility cannot attach to the German 
Powers. The responsibility rests utterly and solely upon Denmark, which re- 
jected the last offer of conciliation, anc refused all prolongation of the armis- 
tice. Our representatives were commissioned to deliver a declaration in this 
sense at the opening of the sitting upon the 20th. You, Sir, will kindly refer to 
what has taken place at the London Conference, to demonstrate the share of 
each party in the events that have occurred. Be good enough to remind the 
Government to which you are accredited how great has been the moderation 
of our demeauonr up to the last moment, and that we have ever been ready 
to put an end to a war called forth solely by the faithlessness of Denimark, 
and which we are now compelled to continue entirely through her obstinacy. 
VON BISMARCA. 


THE DANISH AND GERMAN FLEETS.—The Hambu rs give the 
following as the respective strength of the Danish ea] Sretro-Promlan 
fleets in the North Sea :—The Austrian force consists of the screw-ship of 
the line Kaiser, 91 guns; the screw-frigate Schwarzenberg, 50 guns; the 
iron-clad frigate Don Juan @’ Austria, 16 guns ; the screw-corvette Friederich, 
22 guns; the paddlewheel-steamer Elizabeth, 6 guns; and the screw gun- 
boats Wall and Seahund, each carrying 4 guns. The Radetzky screw-frigate, 
35 guns, was at Borkum upon the 26th ult, The Prussians have the paddle- 
wheel steamer Preussischer Adler, 4 guns, and the screw gun-boats Blitz and 
Basilisk, carrying } guns each. The Danish force is believed to consist of 
the screw-frigate Niels Juel, 42 guns; the screw-frigate Jylland, 44 suns; 
the screw-corvette Heimdal, 16 guns; the screw-ship of the line Skiold, 64 
re —_—_ —— as Dannebrog, 15 guns, The frigate Sjaelland, 

i ie Tordenskjold, 35 guns, wi a the 
North Sea, with other amall craft. ee ere ee 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION.—A meeting of this insti- 
tution was held on Thursday at its house, John-street, Adelphi— Thomas 
Chapman, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the chair, Mr. Lewis, the secretary, having 
read the minutes of the previous meeting, a reward of £3 was voted to the 
crew of three men of a shore-boat, for putting off and saving, at some risk of 
life, two men whose boat was capsized during a strong westerly wind in 
Yarmouth Roads, on the 27th of May last. Various other rewards were also 
voted for saving life from different wrecks on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom. The committee then sanctioned payments amounting to about 
£1900 on some of the life-boat establishments of the institution. A com- 
munication was read from General Knollys expressing the thanks of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales for a photograph presented to him by 
the institution of the Albert Victor life-boat now stationed at Berwick-on- 
Tweed. The boat was the gift of the city of Manchester to the institution. 
His Royal Highness the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chiet and Earl De 
Grey and Ripon had given instructions for copies of the directions of the 
institucion for the iestoration of the apparently drowned to be 
circulated amongst the several stations of the Army at home 
and abroad. The Hon, Rustomjee Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, member of 
| the Legislative Council of Bombay, had presented to the society 
£500, through B, W. Crawford, Esq.,M.P. During the past month the 
institution had sent new life-boats to Teignmouth, Padstow, Holyhead, an 
Dover, At several of these towns, and at Marlborough, in Wiltshire, the 
| people had turned out in large numbers to give a hearty welcome to the new 
life-boats, The institution had also about twenty life-boats building for 
places on the coast, A contribution of £20 had been forwarded by the 
oficers of her Majesty's ship Styx, at Bermuda, being the proceeds of some 
amateur entertainments given by them for the benetit of the Life-boat Insti- 
cult: It was reported that officers of the Russian Imperial Navy and 
Swedish Navy had been specially deputed by their respective Governments to 
vide hae ol oe stations of the institution on the coasts of 

sh Isles, ese officers | re atly pleas 
ils saban Ueejinod wens ers had expressed themselves as greatly } 
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AMERICAN ees 
E ican mind has ever before it the magnitude of “the 
sontices ooatineat The late Mr. Buckle wisely insisted upon 
the influences of climate and geographical position upon the dit- 
ferent races of the human family. The American is affected 
physically by the climate; mentally and morally by the gigantic 
territory on which he lives and travels. No problem so puzzles and 
sometimes irritates the Transatlantic brain as the fact that our own 
nice little, tight little island, with its murky fogs and boisterous 
as, should be a first-rate Power in Europe and rule over the largest 
colonial empire in the world. Brother Jonathan confounds 
\Jargeness” with “greatness,” and imagines that mighty rivers, 
thundering cataracts, impenetrable forests, and spacious prairies ot 
necessity ake a great country. I overheard a Bostonian, engaged 
in a warm controversy with an English friend in a balcony of a sea- 
side boarding-house in Massachusetts, pettishly exclaim, “ What's 
the use of talking about England! Why, if you took England up 
and put her down in one of our western States you wouldn't know 
where she was.” ; . : 

It is strange that a people so “ go-ahead” and so locomotive 
should have made such inadequate arrangements for being carried 
to and fro so many thousand miles at such frequent intervals. But 
the strongest Philo--American Englishman (and I rank myself among 
the number) must in fairness draw a contrast in favour of his own 
country on the travelling question. If they “ whip all creation” in 
other respects, they clearly do not achieve this triumph over all 
mankind in the speed of their railway cars. They are much slower 
than our own, slower than the French, and quite as slow, if not 
slower, than the Belgian and German trains. Then, again, 
there is no difference or grade in carriages, and, therefore, 
none in price, which, as Mr, Trollope and other travellers 
have remarked, is an injustice and an inconvenience to the 
poor. True, it is a kind of protest in favour of social equality, 
put it is one of a false, foolish, and exceptionable kind, It would be 
quite as reasonable to protest against first-class equipages, first-class 
houses, and first-class clothes as against first-class railway cars. The 
American would reply to this objection that you have no right to 


Be: 


interfere with private personal wealth or the manner of its expendi- 
ture; that, as a Government or a people, we have nothing to do 
with the amount of a man’s income, except to tax it (nowadays 
for war purposes) ; that to interfere with or control it is to intrude 
upon his privacy and to trespass upon his individual freedom ; that 
he may live in a house worth 10,000 dollars per annum or 10 dollars 
per annum ; that he may, as far as his outward man goes, glitter in 
diamonds or shiver in rags; but that, when he comes into public to 
dine or to travel, the rich and poor sit at the same table together, 
ride in the same railway car, and pay the same sum for the ac- 
commodation ; and that, despite all differences of wealth and social 
position at their own homes and in private, they are in public on a 
dead level of equality—citizens alike of the “ best Government the 
world has ever seen.” 

Any careful examination of this apology will prove it to be illo- 
gical and the system it attempts to palliate hypocritical and unjust. 
it is monstrous that the poor man should pay as much as the rich 
for travelling a mile when he would gladly put up with less com- 
fort for the sake of saving his money. He is accustomed to rough 
it at home; why should he not rough it in travelling ? The uniform 
rate is about three-halfpence per mile. Why should not the rich 
man pay threepence and the poor a penny? It is hard on the rich 
that you should not give them the comfort and even luxury in travel- 
ling which they enjoy in their own houses and at hotels ; and the rich 
man, paying more, as he would readily do, would enable the poor man 
totiavel for less. Why should wealth be shorn of advantagesin the 
railway car which it enjoys everywhere else? The small Dutch 
farmer from Maryland or Pennsylvania—or the common soldier, 
tired of war's alarms, and coming up, when his term of service has 
expired, from the Army of the Potomac to visit friends and relatives 
at New York—does not put up at the St. Nicholas, the Clarendon, 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, or the Brevoort House, but seeks some 
humbler hostelry in the neighbourhood of the Bowery. If he does 
not bed and board with the Upper Ten Thousand, why should he 
compulsorily travel with them’ Moreover, to give the best argu- 
went against the system last (like the practical reason for not ring- 
ing the bells—viz., that there were no bells to ring), the high and 
low practically donot travel together, though they pay the same fare— 
a flagrantinjustice, The upper million ride in the carriages into which, 
by some absurd arrangement never adhered to, the travelleris not sup- 
posed to enter unless he has ladies withhim. Thisis purely theoretical. 
Practically, any well-dressed man gets into these cars, as a matter 
of course always making way and giving place to ladies, as the 
Americans do everywhere with a laudable gallantry. The poor and 
rough-clad man travels in the smoking-car or in a car adjoining it. 
He does not intrude upon the crinoline and purple and fine linen 
of the Plutocracy. Shoddy, and serge, and rough-spun apparel is 
not addicted to placing itself in immediate contiguity and direct 
contrast with silk and satin—with velvet, and moire antique, and 
superfine broadcloth, This is human nature all the world over; but 
there is a gross anomaly and a ludicrous want of equity ina system 
by which Lazarus, without being consulted, has to pay on the same 
scale with Dives, 

These railway-cars have some advantage. They are large and 
long, with a thoroughfare up the centre. They open into each 
other, and you may walk from one end of the train to the other, 
and so ascertain whether you have any friends or acquaintances 
“on board.” This is the phrase ‘used by the conductor— 
the “‘gentlemanly ” conductor, as he is frequently called in the 
newspapers. When the train stops a few minutes to take in wood 
or water at some rural dépot, and everyone “loafs” about, gather- 
ing flowers or picking berries, the conductor, on being ready to start 
again, calls out “ Now then, all on board, all on board ;’” and, did 
you loiter at all, he would proceed without you with very little 
compunction, even if you were a “big-bug,” or person of im- 
portance. There is in most of the cars an ample supply 
of iced water, a luxury beyond all price and above all praise 
in hot weather. Then, again, at every dépdt or station 
small boys of _ great activity rush to and fro, selling news- 
papers, magazines, books, pamphlets, sweetmeats, pears, apples, 
and other comestibles, From sheer idleness one is sure to make 
some purchases, even if the appetite does not provoke one to do so, 
and the sight of the illustrated papers brings on a mental, as the 
appearance of the fruit excites a physical, fen . These huck- 
stering boys are youths of a remarkable kind, The cool, offhand, 
easy, methodical, and taciturn manner in which they carry on trade 
is quite exemplary. They are also grandly independent. I 
remember that in returning from a camp-meeting at Martha's 
Vineyard I oo a Boston paper, price three cents, and on 
putting my hand into my pocket found that I had only two and no 
other money but some dollars in greenbacks. I asked him for 
change, or, as an alternative, to return the newspaper. The boy 
appeared qnite amused at my chivalrous honesty, and begged me 
pola os journal, hurrying on to vend his literary wares to other 

The cars have, on the other hand, their disagreeable features. In 
summer you are aimost choked with dust and covered with fine 
cinders, the consequence of using wood instead of coal to a 
*arge extent. In winter you are chilled by a draught or 
Segal a stove es to a white heat. The Americans, 

many St i i i 

pass through, y States a picturesque or interesting country to 
‘moreover, having enormous spaces to traverse, travel mainly at 
night. ou can generally procure a berth or lie-down arrangement 
‘un the sleeping-car. which is “fixed up” something after the 
areon Fe the — -cabin of a  steam-boat. 

Bnxious to see a could y 
invariably got through of the country, 
ings in the daytime, 


I almost 


and more comfortably, and 


| asked my love Her bringing him back made a row at the loging | 


and being a people in no way disposed to waste time ; | 


As I was, 


my long and multifarious journey- | 
think | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


rationally, spent my nights in bed at the hotel, so | never tried the 
sleeping-cars ; but nearly all tourists in America declare, and the 
Yankees themselves admit, that they are exceedingly uncomfort- 
able, and that a good night's rest in them is next thing to an 
impossibility. This does not, however, prevent their being used. 
People who want to make money fast cannot afford to waste their 
days on lecomotion, and therefore the Boston merchant who has 
business in Philadelphia, or the New York lawyer who has to conduct 
a case before the Supreme Court at Washington, packs himself up 
after a fashion in the sleeping-car, and moves from one place to the 
other during the hours which he would otherwise spend in bed at 
home. More especially will they travel night after night when the 
keen search after the “almighty dollar” carries them from the 
States of New England, or the Middle States, towards the boundless 
prairies of the Far West. An American thinksno more of arailway 
and steam-boat journey of a thousand or fifteen hundred miles than we 
do of going to Bristol, Exeter, or Edinburgh. He is essentially as 
much a locomotive as he is a sharp, ‘cute, practical, drinking, smoking, 
and chewing animal. W.S. A. 


THE HOURS A.M. AND P.M. IN LONDON. 


EIGHT A.M.—THE MORNING POST, 


IN one shape or another almost every department of public 
business has produced its Judas anxious to betray the trust of his 
employers, and to “reveal” such of the arts and mysteries of his 
profession as, by hook or by crook, he has become acquainted with. 
‘Thus we have had “Secrets of My Office,” * Revelations of a Police 
Detective,” “Tellings of a Telegraph Clerk, * Diary of a Physician,” 
&ec.; but at present the town has not been favoured by the 
“ Peepings,” or “ Pennings,” or “ Peachings” of a postman. We 
have “rhyming postmen,” whose poetic flights are bounded only 
by a handrail, and whose style is powerful, as might be expected in 
those who so constantly “indulge” in the double-rap-turous. But 
for a postman—a town postman—to become merely a poct is a 
wretched waste of opportunity. It may be very well for petty, 
unliveried, suburban carriers, with long, straggling beats, to rhyme 
on their letter-packets, and so beguile the time as they trudge along ; 
to sing 

A letter I've got for Sarah Jane, 
Who housemaid is at the end of the lane 
Where the flower-pots stand on the sill in a row, 
0 And the hollyhocks and the sweetwilliams blow. 
Yr 
j Another I’ve got for the person who dwells 
At the shop round the corner, and bacon he sells, 
The seal he will break and read it, I ween, 
By the gas-jet just over the sausage-machine, 


But although this ringing of his mental me‘tle may pleasantly 
tickle the ears of the underpaid peripatetic, it will draw no money 
into his purse. It is not enough in these sensational times merely 
to edify the public—it must be startled; and difficult indeed would | 
it be to suggest a more decided startler than “ The Peachings of a | 
Postman.” Really, when one thinks on the enormous sale of that 
book ; when one, in fancy, reads the advertisement in the morning | 
papers, ‘‘ Notice ! Ninth edition of Peachings just out!” and dwells 
on the fat checks arriving almost daily from his publisher, it is a 
temptation to persuade some friend in the G. P. O, to procure you a 
beat suitable for your purpose, and “ goin” for book-building in 
the regular way, just as a man makes a trip to the Amazon or to | 
Central Africa. 

For my part, I should prefer a beat that was not too respectable, | 
and for the very obvious reason that, in highly respectable neigh- | 
bourhoods, the houses are furnished with letter-boxes, and I should 
have no opportunity, except now and then by a glimpse of an 
anxious face lurking behind the window-curtain, of making myself | 
acquainted with the recipients of the momentous billets. If I might | 
have my choice, I would choose a quiet, six-roomed-house beat at 
Kensington or Camden Town; and I should not care to make more 
than one round a day—the first round, at eight a.m, As far as the 
purposes of my book were concerned, it would be a mere waste of 
shoe-leather to undertake more than that single delivery. My 
gathering would consist entirely of the secrets of the special epistles 
of social life, and for these there is but one post—the eight a.m. 
post; nor is it at all surprising that it should be so. Take love- 
letters, for instance. Calf-lovers may look on all hours of the day 
as fit for the exchange of epistolary bleatings, and, possibly, it is as 
easy to * boo ” passionately all over four sides of note-paper imme- 
diately after breakfast. and when the knife-grinder, and the chair- 
mender, and the cauliflower-vender are abroad, or even on a sultry 
afternoon and after a hearty dinner, as at any other time. 
perhaps. But your earnest lover never takes pen in hand till the 
evening. Sitting in his cell, amidst perfect stillness, he forges | 
love-shafts of so exquisite a sort that the mere rattling of | 
a window-shutter breaking in on their incompleteness would 
shatter them at once. His delight is to hear the lips of his 
peu kissing the dainty sheet, to catch its little rustling | 
whispers as it spells out the loving words, ‘This, if he is making 
love. He, however, may be breaking it instead. Well, quiet and 
seclusion are equally essential to his purpose. His malice is as 
exacting as hottest love, and it gives him joy to hear the tiny, 
black, wriggling snakes hiss as his pen gives them birth. and at 
every hatching—each one more deadly than the preceding—the 
monster pauses to grin and rub his hands, thinking how they will 
sting. No other hand but the writers must consign such precious 
concoctions to the letter-box ; indeed, if the 8-a.m. postman is to 
deliver the adders, out he must go, letting himselfout and in again 
with his latch-key, for both his landlady and Jemima have been 
a-bed this hour and more. It may be objected that in outward 
appearance the honey-pot would be exactly like the adder's nest, 
and I should not know one from the other. Maybe; but, as I | 
before observed, I should not attempt to glean knowledge of the | 
affairs of my customers by consulting their written names and | 
addresses merely, I should look ont for the face at the window or 
at the door, and make note of such trifles as trembling hands and 
wan cheeks, and eyes eloquent of joyful content or sad foreboding ; 
for be sure the adders are expected, and Miss Alicom Payne is as 
certain of her honey-pot as she is that there will be marmalade on 
the breakfast-table. 

The night being so far advanced, Piercy Beamisher's missive to 
Miss Payne does not fall into an empty letter-box. Other evening 
scribes have already made their deposits, and higgledy-piggledy lie 
invitations, acceptations, and rejections, There are one or two 
begging letters ; and, as it happens, that addressed to Miss Payne 
falls plump atop of a ehabby flimsy envelope with the postage- 
stamp stuck at the bottom left-hand corner, and the superscription 
il spelt and villanously askew. It is addressed to Shandy Gaff, 
Esq., and is the sort of letter that anyone, let alone an experienced 
town postman, may see through with half an eye. 

“ My dear Shandy,” writes Sarah Brown, “ for dear indeed you are 
though not mine in the holy service of matrimony but which to 
make use of your own darling words doesn’t make any odds in the 
eye of Him that sees all I couldn't but rite though against your 
wishes and to the house which you will say is madness and no 
wonder forsoI am dear though far be the thoughts of blaming 
you But what could I do with my close gone and not one farthing | 


Easier, | Y 


But the perusal of Sarah's letter opens my eyes to the difficulties 
of my position. My manhood chafes at my scarlet collar, and my 
ioarelee is to thwart the rascally Shandy by rp ing 3 the delivery 
of the note for just one little hour, when it will anded to the 
traitor at the breakfast-table, and in the presence of the outraged 
Mrs. Gaff. “Yours for ever and ever,” indeed! poor wretch. If 
you could only see the supreme smirk of contempt that for an 
instant distorts the handsome face of the poor little Skelington’s 
father, as he arrives at this part of your message, you would be not 
a little dismayed for your future. 

And what about your future, Shandy Gaff, Esq., and clerk at a 
Thames-street drysaltery, at a salary of a hundred and twenty pounds 
per annum? Beware that you do not treat miserable Sarah's 
pledges of eternal devotion too lightly. Recollect that there are 
two—nay three—to the bargain: herself, yourself, and the 
Skelingtun., Your's “ for ever and ever” she may not be; but 
who says that you shall not be her's? You may shake her off— 
that you are bound to do if she will not fall away quietly; but, if 
you only shake her into the kennel, where her love for you will rot 
and turn to pestilenee, you may thereby be brought to death as 
surely as though she had clung to you during the shaking-off 
process—clung to you till she had strangled you. Consider her 
appeal before you crunch it up and wedge it between the bars into 
the fire with the toe of your boot. If, however, the poor scrawl is 
already consigned to the flames, at least spare a minute to watching 
its ashes, If you bring your mind's eye well forward you ma 
make out some queer shapes. You may make out a draggle-tail, 
drunken drab, lying wait of evenings within a score yards of the 
threshold of your innocent house—a hiccupping, loud-mouthed 
woman, who is for ever demanding a shilling. If she makes 
her demands with nothing worse tnan sulky insolence you are 
lucky, because at times she is tearful and so full of gin and 
gratitude as to be uncertain of her standing, and insists on clutching 
you by the arm and resting her blowsy bonnet on your shoulder. 
* Don't push me off,” she says; “don't, my love, do such a cruel 
thing. I know my touch is worse than mire to you; but I’m still 
faithful and will be, s’ help me God! till I die. I haven't come for 
your money, dear Shandy—only to tell you how true I feel towards 
you. Kiss me, Shandy, my dear.” Do what? Kiss her—the 

hideous thing! Well, there's no help for it, dear Mr. Gaff. To 
get rid of her, you must either kiss her or call a policeman ; and 
the latter you dare not do, One such evening a policeman came 
without calling. ‘Come, cut that!” said he to Draggletail. “If 
you don't leave go the genelman and be off I'll put you where I 
shall find you in the morning.” “ What do you mean, you beast ?” 
asked Draggletail, fiercely. ‘* He's my husband; ask him if he is 
not?” “Yes, yes; that’s all right, policeman,” said you, and at 
the same time winked sheepishly at the man in blue and sneakingly 
proffered him a shilling, which he took without so much as thanking, 
and walked off with the air of a knowing man of business, 

All this you may make ont, gay, young Mr. Gaff, in the tinder of 
Sarah Brown's consuming letter. Nor is this all; the chimney- 
draught carries away the front wall of tinder, and you get a further 
insight into futurity. There he is—a sallow, bony youth, with 
plenty of neckhandkerchief and no shirt collar, and with his greasy- 
cuffed coat buttoned tight at the breast, and with the stump of a 
dirty pipe protruding from his waistcoat pocket. This is the 
Bielin ton: He used to be very shy and respectful when he wore 
pinafores, and waited for you at a convenient corner in Thames-street, 
with a note from Draggletail ; but since he has come into a tailcoat 


| and a pipe. and is, to use his own powerful expression, “on his own 


hands,” his tone has altered considerably. Hear his voice in the 
crepitation of the paper embers. 

“ Didn't see me! cert’ny not! 
am. 
seen!” 

“ What is it you want, William? Here on Tuesday evening, and 
now again ?” 

* What do I warnt? What do you think I warnt? Thunderin 
well you knows that [ warnt everythink. Gallus nice father you are 
to bring me and mother to this ere, and then chuck it in my teeth, 
I warnt wittles. I don't warnt kid gloves and meerschaums, like some 
pepyeee as 1 know do, and have no more right, nor yet as much as 

have.” 

“Then, why don’t you werk for what you want, Sir?” 

“Why don't I work? Cos I aint got nobody to shove me forward 

like some puppies that 1 know, and who I'm the elder of. That's 
why I don't work. You wouldn’t begrudge them a shilling to buy a 
bit of grub with if they come and asked you. I aint a fool, don’t 
you know ? and, what's more, I aint going "—— 
What the Skelington was not going to do must be guessed, for at 
that very moment a puff of air carried the tinder up the chimney, 
Why didn’t it blow up the chimney before? There would have 
been a little remaining space to have discussed other sorts of letters, 
But it is too late, and it only remains to say that, contemplating 
Mr. Gaff pondering over the relics of Ais 8-a.m, missive, one cannot 
feel overwhelmed with pity for the gentleman in our picture so 
dismally regarding his tailor's bill, His mother will make that all 
right, Anyone may see that with half an eye, J.G, 


I'm too low and hard-up to see, I 
More fool me, not to show myself up and make myself 


EIGHT ?’.M.—COFFEE, 


A clever young poet, by trade a mason, commenced one of his 
most popular odes (To Contentment”) with these remarkable 
words, * [ never had a five-pound note.” After this most imprudent 
cash statement the bard, instead of yielding to despondency, actually 
revels in his small balance, and openly avows his contempt for 
wealth and the wealthy. A poet more ridiculous it is difficult to 
imagine. If, as his own unsolicited confession plainly informs us, 
he had never been possessed of even so ridiculously small a sum as 
five pounds, surely he ought to be the very last person who should 
dare to offer his opinion as to the debasing influence of ten 
thousand a year. As well might some ragged tramp munching a 
mouldy crust inveigh against the pleasures of side-dishes and lift up 
his voice in praise of cold potatoes. Considered as an ode, that ode 
“To Contentment” is the most discontented piece of contentment 
that ever appeared in print. 

Why poets should feel such extreme disgust for wealth is a 
mystery which no stockbroker can explain. And, oddly enough, 
it is not so much their own cash which seems to ferment their 
venom ; with that they are friendly enough; but it is the sight of 
other people's full purses, and other people enjoying them. So lon; 
as your bard is gazing on a violet or toying with a rose his so 
expands with beatitude, and he is delicious to observe; but the 
instant a roll of bank notes meets his eye it dilates with frenzy, 
and he will abuse the currency shamefully. Nay, so rabid are 
these poets in their loathing for good money, that they will not 
admit any owner thereof to be an honest man; and, when imagining 
their heroes, they prefer to select some unfortunate creature who 
trembles when his washerwoman is out of temper. 

I once knew a poet who was such a powerful hater that it was 
quite unpleasant to be favoured with his society. I have known 
that very poet to insult, in the presence of a crowded chophouse, as 
respectable an old gentleman as anybody could wish to see, calling 
him a licentious wretch battening on Nature's loveliest gifts, merely 
because the worthy creature had ordered a dish of early peas, 


for the rares of the nuss who has brought him back poor little boy | 
plump and beautyful as he was but now a complete Skelington | 
through the feeding bottle and me with only power to set and ery 
to hear his wining through drying it away to go to service as you 
where I am likewise in rears and called such horrible names as | 
would make your art ake to ear I pray to God that missus may 
not take this in and time the postin so that if possible it may come 
up with the shavin water I thought you was ill not having been 
able to ketch you going in nor coming out for over a week till this 
morning when secin you quite unexpected turn the wrong way from 
what you used caused the explanashun It is all through not seeing 
you so long dear that I rite and only but for the poor little fellow | 
would brave it and rather die a 100 times So no more at present | 
from yours for ever and ever “SAKAH Brown,” 


Perhaps his most popular, and decidedly his most crushing, satire 
was inspired by the proprietor of a shoe-shop, who, without thinking 
of what he was doing, sent in his little bill, One very hot summer 
he offered up a vow that he would revel in the warm heart-blood of 
the head cashier at the Westminster Bank. Yet this strange im- 
pulsive creature was dotingly attached to a white mouse and several 
spiders. 

Another bard, whom I never wish to meet again, lived on boiled 
rice for so prolonged a period that his brain was ultimately affected, 
and he “cast away from his love” his own brother because he im- 
prudently changed a sovereign in his presence. The poet insisted 
that it was a premeditated insult, 

There are, alas! many, too many, excuses to be made for the poor 
poet, and let us be charitable and make them. Imagine, then, an 
imaginative creature, all soul, with a palpitating brain and senses 


28 


so acute that no luxury can be too delicate for 
their enjoyment, imagine such @ high-minded 
prodigy gazing on fourpence and wondering 
where he shali dine. Perhaps one hour since 
he was describing the feast of Lucullus or sipping 
nectar on Olympus, and now he must fall back 
to reality and jingle his half pence for a meal. 
How is it possible for him to love his fellow-man 
carving, let us say, a duck, and perhaps not 
hungry—a low, vulgar monster who sips his 
choice claret with as dull a face as though he 
tippled table beer ? Were it but the poor poet's 
lot to plunge the two-pronged fork into the 
plump breast of that well-browned bird, what 
bright fancies, what chaste conceits would have 
filled his mind whilst lifting the luscious slices 
to his plate! He would have written a poem in 
praise of that happy. tender duck. Each par- 
ticular flavour would have been rewarded with 
a stanza. In gratitude for that great enjoyment 
he might have forgiven the world its persecu- 
tions. As for the wine, it would have lingered 
in his mouth as long as dear friends parting. 
Each drop would be forced to yield up its fra- 
grance before the farewell swallow ; and when 
the brain felt the gentle fillip of the grape-juice 
warming the cheeks and lighting up the eye, 
yerhaps that poet, so bitter on fourpence, might 
have softened on Larose, and, holding the glass 
up to nature, he might have re-loved his fellow- 
man and pardoned him his neglect. But on four- 
pence! How can the big-brained man forgive 
the low wretch who wants not the duck, yet 
eats it—who knows not the delicate rapture of 
the claret, yet consumes it? Thus runs the law— 
the creature of high impulse and refined percep- 
tions must feed his life with dry bread and yet 
dream of venison. His scanty dinner over, his 
stomach, as though insulted by such small sup- 
plies, feels like a yawning gulf into which one 
stone has fallen. As he goes his way he passes 
the houses of the rich and suills the perfume of a 
thousand dishes. ‘Through the illumined win- 
dows he perceives the shadows of forms bending 
over their plates, he hears the clatter of knives- 
and anon the upraised elbow tells its tale. Every- 
body seems to live better than the poet, who 
better than all understands good living. A 
pastrycook, in calico cap and coat, balancing 
with dextrous grace the ice pudding congealed 
in cool green box, glides ghostlike down the area 
steps. Even to gaze on such a delicacy would 
cheer his drooping heart. The very servants, 
who cannot write, who cannot spell, and hate 
grammar, may touch that lovely dish ; they may 
eat of the good things that come down from the 
rich man’s table; but he of the lofty mind and 
giant genius must dine on fourpence! He 
shakes the dust from his feet, sighs, and rushes home to write 
another satire. | 
Many a time have I thought, earnestly, of getting up a charitable 
society for the purpose of humanising poets, through the medium 
of one plain joint, with bread and vegetables. The three or four 
philanthropists to whom I have spoken of my notion have fully 
appreciated the value of my idea and the truthfulness of my theory ; 
but an insurmountable difficulty has ever checked the develop- 
ment of the scheme. If every poet is to be entitled to a dinner, 
we should require Westminster Hall for our eating-room. Poets 
would spring up on every side. It would bea glut, a deluge, of 
Anons andIbids. Newgate market would scarcely suffice for our 
humanising larder, and Covent-garden, reduced to its last potato, 
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THE KING OF WIRTEMBERG, 
would offer to our poet an empty feast of bay-leaves. But suppose 
our poet should happen to receive an invitation! Oh! what glory 
to be invited to—let us say—Thurloe-square, to dine with his 
maternal aunt, recently arrived from India with her husband, a 
jovial Lieutenant-Colonel, formerly H.E.1.C., now in her Majesty's 
aged of India! Now has our poet brushed up his well-worn suit 
of black, rubbed with milk his one pair of patent leathers, and 
wondered whether his satin “vest” will look well enough for 
candlelight, He meets his aunt upon his entry. She embraces him 
before that gigantic footman, just now so clearly disposed, in his 
innermost heart, to ask him to“ leave a card or message.” He is 
seated at the right hand of the hostess ; heis “ My nephew, my dear ! 
He pac Ma jullienne, turbot, 
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saddle of mutton, duck, pastry, ‘and old stilt 
He eclipseth Herr von Strumpff, of the ee 
hair—a creature “all soul, my nets 
but shining not in conversation, <)... 
chablis, burgundy, hock, champagny.. 
turns fill our poet’s glass. The ladies rise ; 
depart. Lieutenant-Colonel Host, gallant]; ha 
ing the door and bowingly solemnly as t};. 
the dining-room, makes facetious demon 
of assaulting his spouse behind her bac. . 
majestically brings up the rear. Then ¢.) 
confusion. Poet finds that his imagination < 7 

to have suffered a collapse, listens inanely ‘ iis 
old camp stories of his aunt's husband wont 
how such a fellow as Strumpff ever Gama tx. 
invited, takes more port with his dess: 
finally, is not sorry to hear the gigantic footn 
announce that coffee is ready up stairs, Who, 
in less than half an hour afterwards, Strum, 
plays his famous fantasias, to the delizht of - 
the ladies and the utter extinguishment of 
poet, who, on his way home, laments the ey 
opportunity afforded to genius, even in 
highest social circles, 
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THE KING OF WIRTEMBERG. 

ONLY two or three weeks ago, in writing of : 
city of Stutgard, we referred to the numer 
improvements in agriculture and the useful 
which had been introduced and encouraged 
the King of Wirtemberg, who himself had s 
example of unremitting attention to such purs 
At the time that the article was written Wil] 
lay ill, and a few days afterwards his son reig 
in his stead, There was nothing startling in ¢)), 
King’s death, for he had already far exceeded t)\« 
average age of ordinary men, and still farther t}),; 
of kings: indeed, he may be said to have be) 
almost the only man in Europe who in his 0 
life connected the past—which to the present 
generation is already a part of history—to {), 
uncompleted developments of the present. 

William Frederick Charles was the sec 
King. Born in 1781, he was the oldest of t), 
reigning European Sovereigns, and in Septem! 
would have been eighty-three years of aye. His 
father, Frederick Duke of Wirtembery, 
married to one of the favourites of Catherine : 
Russia; but, notwithstanding this connectic:, 
he supplied a contingent to the army of Napole: n 
in 1805, and was rewarded by him in the dis- 
position of his conquests with an increase :f 
territory, the dignity of Elector, and afterwaris 
that of ip in 1806; yet in 1813 he fough; 
against the Emperor at Leipsic; having hefoe 
this time married the Princess Royal of | 
(daughter of George III.), his first wife being dead. The late Ki 
was a lad of sixteen when this second marriage took place in the 
Chapel Royal, at St. James’s, and appears to have been so harslily 
treated at home by his father that his life was a troubled one at 
best. But soor he was sent to Paris to complete his education ; and, 
as this was before 1812, and the newly-made King of Wirtemberg 
was subservient to the great Emperor, 5 had a wife found for him 
amongst the Princesses of Bavaria ; but he had always disapproved 
of his father’s subserviency to France, and equally objected to an 
enforced espousal, which was, in fact, never fulfilled, and was 
ultimately abandoned by mutual consent. His sister, however, had 
become the bride of Jerome Bonaparte. Firm in his dislike to the 
French supremacy, Prince William held a command in the Austria: 
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he was distinguished for his courage and address. 


his people with what was at that time great liberality. 


ms || is still in force, together with religious freedom and the freedom of the 
o || press. The political creed of the old King comprised a belief in Wirtemberg 
m4 |, and a belief in the Germanic Confederation ; but he had no belief whatever 
on tl German 1 , and so, ping wisely, he devoted himself to the progress 
X and mate vantage of his own State, and its gradual elevation, 
bb judicious | on took little hold of the 
— pee B temberg, and all such movem t Stutgard were repressed 
=) with pre t energy enough; but, on the ot 1, in 1850, the King 
& utterly opposed the proposition to constitute an empire of Germany under 


the King of Prussia. 
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service till, in 1812, he commanded the Wirtemberg contingent in the 

|| allied army, and, after Leipsic, led his regiment into several actions, where 

| In 1816 he came to 

|| the throne, on the death of his father, and at once set himself to govern 

| His first act 
was to grant a Constitution, which was formally established in 1819, 


OR, THE HOURS A.M. 
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Like most other people, the late King was liberal in his youth, but 
became more conservative as he grew older. Although he bore the 
character of a somewhat h’-sh disciplinarian, there can be no doubt that 
his general policy was to maintain the distinctive power of his kingdom, 
which, under his rule, obtained an advance of liberty and made peaceful 
progress. He was married three times—once when compelled to an 
espousal by his father as above mentioned; a second time, in 1816, to 


| 


| daughter of Nicholas L., of Russia. 
Catharine and Princess Augusta—have formed alliances; the first with | 


Princess Catherine Paulowna, daughter of the Czar Paul and widow of | 


Prince George of Holstein-Oldenburg ; anda third time, in 1820, to his 
cousin Pauline, 

Prince Charles (the present King) was the eldest child of the latter 
marriage, and was born on the 6th of March, 1823, so that he comes to 
the throne at a ripe age, although the tenor of his life has hitherto been 
unmarked by any particular event like those which distinguished his 
father’s early c: r. There can be no doubt, however, that for some years 
past he has taken that active part in the Government for which the late 
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King was incapacitated by his greatage. The present Kingof Wirtemberg , 


was married on the 13th of July, 1846, to the Grand Duchess Olga, 
The two sisters of the King—Princess 


her cousin, Prince Frederick of Wirtemberg ; and the second with Prince 
Hermann, of Saxe-Weimar, Major-General in the Wirtemberg service. 


SOLDIERS’ INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION AT ALDERSHOTT. 


A VERY interesting exhibition of works of industry, art and, manufac- 
tures, contributed chiefly by the soldiers in the camp at Aldershott, is now 
opened, and will, no doubt, prove highly successful. The object of the 


undertaking is to cultivate amongst soldiers a taste for useful, 
interesting, and intellectual amusements, and to induce them to devote 
a portion of their leisure hours to the manufact articles 


of utility and fancy as may develop such tastes. The exhibition is held 


at the club-room, which has been tastefully decorated for the purpose, and 
the opening attracted a large and fashionable company as well from 
London as from the surrounding districts. The officers of the various 
regiments stationed at Aldershott have done everything they possibly could 
to promote the success of the undertaking, and have contributed a large 
| number of valuable curiosities which they have brought home from distant 
| parts of the world, and which form a most attractive feature. , 
| Among the articles exhibited are a superb summer dress, once belonging 
| to the Chinese Commissioner Yeh, several fine Indian tapestries and 
Chinese drawings, a number of Oriental swords of all kinds ; and one very 
interesting relic of our Indian wars, the remnants of the old colours of the 
ady Amherst, and which were 
abul, Moodke 


the names of twenty 


30 


the effects of the wars in which they were carried. A large number 
of interesting curiosities from China and Ceylon are exhibited. 
There are in the industrial portion of the exhibition several 
splendid specimens of patchwork carpets made by the soldiers, and 
a very; nnique display of carved ivory of the most exquisite work- 
manship, by Lieutenant Wilkinson, which would do credit to the 
first ivory-turners of the metropolis t 
machine for making lint on the field of battle, invented by Priva 
Sotham, Altogether, there are between 700 and 800 articles 
exhibited by officers and men, and their families, connected with 
the regiments at Aldershott, and about 400 sent on loan. The 
exhibition has been daily visited by a crowd of elegantly-dressed 
ladies; and the gay uniforms of the officers, the bright colours of 
the ladies dresses, and the brilliancy of the articles exhibited, all 
combine to give elegance to the scene. 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 

TRENE are already signs of the Opera season drawing to a close, 
and it appears likely enough that at both houses it will end bril- 
liantly—unless, indeed, a dissolution of Parliament should suddenly 
drive too many of the frequenters into the country. In any 
case the music will be good, whatever the audiences may be 
like. Even if Meyerbeer's “ Etoile du Nord” were not to be pro- 
duced this season (as according to the advertisements it shortly will 
be) the charming “ Elixir of Love,” with Patti, Mario, Ronconi, 
and Fauré in the principal parts, ought to be suflicient to draw all 
who have ears to heer to the Royal Italian Opera. Indeed, what- 
ever be the merits of Donizetti as compared with Meyerbeer, it 
seems to us that “The Klixir of Love” is Donizetti's masterpiece, 
whereas “ L'Etoile du Nord” is certainly not the masterpiece of 
Meyerbeer. 

At Her Majesty's Theatre Gounod’s “ Mirella” (‘ Mireille”), as 
we write, has just been produced. It is given in place of 
“ Tannbauser,” and will, no doubt, attract good audiences until the 
end of the season—whereas “ Tannhauser ” would scarcely have had 
a‘ run” of three nights, 

The end of the affecting sto 
in London for political reasons, her detention at the theatre through 
the numerous demands made upon her for encores until so late an 
hour that she sometimes did not reach her home until four in the 
morning—the end of all this is, or is to be, that Mdlle. Lucca will 
return to London next season, and give an extra number of per- 
formances to compensate for those of which we were deprived 
this season by her too hasty departure. She does not stipulate 
for the resignation of Earl Russell, nor, indeed, make any 
condition at all. Whatever her opinion may be on the subject of 
the Treaty of 1852, and its observance or non-observance by her 
Prussian friends, she is ready, for her part, to fulfil to the best of her 

wer the treaty obligations that she has contracted with Mr. Gye. 

hat is all that can be expected from her—uniless, indeed, she 
should think fit to instruct the ill-mannered, ill-informed jour- 


nalists of Berlin as to the true and very simple cause of her | 


recent flight from London. Indisposition, a great desire for 
change of air, and perhaps a slight amount of caprice, will suf- 
ficiently account for it, without its being necessary to drag in absurd 

litical motives or ridiculous calumnies on the English public. The 

nglish public would listen to Bismarck himself if Bismarck were a 
tenor and knew how to sing anything like so well as he does to 
intrigue ; and it never could have occurred to it to trouble itself 
one way or the other as to the political opinions of Mdlle. 
Lucca. If, however, Mdlle. Lucca is such a devoted Prussian 
she might, out of regard to Prussia’s great patron and ally, have 
stopped in London to play the part of the Russian Czarina in 
Meyerbeer's “ Etoile du Nord.” This would have been a graceful 
compliment, and no doubt Bismarck would have appreciated it. 

e hope we shall hear no more of singers indulging in political 
feeling, or it may be difficult to get such o} 
and “ William Tell” played at all. Political persons, by-the-way, 
are not always politic, and it would have been just as well for Mdlle. 
Lucca if she had remained in London to prevent the part of 
Margherita falling into the hands of Mdlle. Patti. We are here 
reminded that some sagacious Berlin journalist has discovered the 
assumption of that character by Mdlle. Patti to have been one of 
the reasons for Mdlle. Lucca’s hasty and mysterious disappearance. 
She happens, however, to have disappeared before Malle. Patti ever 
assumed the part, This confusion of cause and consequence is very 
characteristic of the German mind just now, 

At the Monday Popular Concerts there is so little national jealousy 
that Germans and Italians, Poles and Russians, have often been 
heard there together without the slightest bad result. The Russian 
Rubinstein never seemed to oppress the Pole Wieniawski ; nor did 
Wieniawski rebel against Rubinstein. . At the last of these enter- 
tainments (given for the benefit of the director, Mr. Arthur Chappell), 
a Pole (Wieniawski), a Hungarian (Joachim), an Italian (Piatti), a 
German (Hall), and an English lady (Mdme. Arabella Goddard) 
joined in various combinations, and executed, in the most har- 
monious manner, duets, trios, and quartets. Apart from its ethno- 
logical character, this concert was one of the most interesting ever 
heard. Joachim and Wieniawski played a duet by Spohr (which 
was enthusiastically applauded and a to be repeated). In a trio 
by Beethoven Wieniawski led and Joachim took the second part. 
Then the Kreutzer sonata was played et tear ag Arabella Goddaid 
and M. Joachim, and a sonata of Schubert’s by Mr. Hallé and M. 
Wieniawski. Mdme. Goddard, moreover, performed, for the first 
time, aselection from a series of seven pieces by Mendelssohn, to 
whose style as a composer her style as an executant bears so 
remarkable an affinity. Mr. Hallé gave us two short pieces by 
Hellar and Chopin; Mr. Sims Reeves sang the favourite hunting- 
song by Mendelssohn with admirable effect ; Miss Banks, of the pure 
voice, sang the charming canzonet by Dussek, well known to the 
frequenters of the Monday Popular Concerts ; and even now we have 
omitted to mention a quartet by Mozart (with which the concert 
commenced), and an air from Handel's “ Jephtha,” sung to perfection 
by Mr. Sims Reeves. 


ALLEGED NEW HOLY ALLIANCE.—Some days since the Morning Post 
published a series of despatches alleged to have been exchanged by the 
Ministers of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, and which contained the basis of 
on alliance of these Powers, whereby they were respectively to guarantee to 
each other their several possessions against all attacks, from whatever source 
arising. The proposal was alleged to have emanated from Prussia, and to 
have been, in effect, accepted by the other two Powers. The authenticity of 
these documents has been denied by both Austria and Prussia, who declare 
them to be entire fabrications. The Morning Post, however, persists in 


maintaining that they are genuine; and has supplemented the first batch by | 


further papers on the same subject. 


Tue FInsT TURNPIKE.—Exactly five hundred years have elapsed since a 
hermit, weary of the labour of having nothing to do, and tired of sitting the 
dull day through, by the side of the stone which supported the sundial in 
front ot St. Anthony's Chapel, on Highgate-hill—that stone which subse- 
quently became known as Whittington’s—resolved to mend the ways between 


the summit of the hilland the low part of the vale ending in Islington, | 


This hermit was a man of some means, and he devoted them to bringing 
gravel from the top of the hill and laying it all along the unclean track 
which then, as now, bore the name of “ Hollow Way.” By digging out 
gravel he gave a pond to the folk on the hill, where it was greatiy needed, 
and he contributed cleanliness and security to the vale, where neither 
had hitherto been known. Travellers blessed the hermit who had 
turned constructor of highways; the pilgrims to St. Anthony's found their 
access to the shrine of the saint made easy and pleasant by him; and as for 
the beneficent hermit himself, his only regret was that,in accomplishing 
this meritorious act for the good of his fellow-men, he had entirely exhausted 
all his fortune. The King, however, came to the rescue. He set up a toll- 


bar, and published a decree addressed to “* our well-beloved William Phelippe, | 


the hermit,” that he and the public might know wherefore. The King 
declared that he highly appreciated the motive which had induced the hermit 
to benefit “our people passing through the highway between Heghgate and 
Smethfelde, in many places notoriously miry and deep.” And in order that 
the new way might be maintained and kept in repair, the King licensed the 
herwit to take toll, and keep the road in order, and himself in comfort and 
dignity. This was the first road bar erected in England, and William 
Phelippe, the hermit, was the father of that race of turnpike-keepers whose 
sovereignty of the roads, within fifty miles of London, came to an end, after 
a reign of five centuries, on the first day of the month of July of this 
present yoar, 1864.—Oornhi!! Mogasine, 


a 


There is also avery ingenious | 
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of Mdlle. Lucca, her persecution | 
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| The Schleswig-Holstein Vier, By Epwarp Dicey, Author of 
* Rome in 1860," &c. 2 vols. Tinsley Brothers. 

As special correspondent for the Daily Telegraph, Mr. Dicey left 
England for the seat of war as soon as news reached us that the first 
short had been tired. From the beginning of February to the middle | 
of May he sojourned amongst the Danes, wherever the fire was 
hottest ; and frequently had to post his “copy” with a grim idea 
that it might probably be his last. Under such circumstances, an 
author must be pardoned for not being over-fasti ious about round- 
ing his periods and putting flourishes into his rhetoric. There is no 
time for recollecting charms of style—no time for the imagin- 
ation to play tricks with the truth of what is going | 
on and waat is being described. And so we may, with | 
safety, believe in all that a correspondent actually sees, and may 
place reasonable reliance on very much of what he hears. As to the 
hastiness of style, more than’ one famous writer—Addison and 
Macaulay are amongst the number—have gravely recommended 
young writers, whenever they have written a passage particularly 
“fine,” to cut it out. It will readily be understood, for the 
reasons given above, that Mr. Dicey can have had no occasion to 
practise the eliminating process. So far from that, he has had the 
advantage of opportunity to revise and perfect at leisure the ma- 
terial he gathered abroad. He has thought it best to leave his | 
letters to the Daily Telegraph much as he originally wrote them, 
and has only omitted such passages as had temporary interest only, 
Necessarily, therefore, the book is extremely discursive, and has 
about it but little of the symmetrical order of older history ; but,on 
the other hand, it has that valuable charm of authenticity and | 
vitality which the all-powerful “1” alone can furnish. 

English readers will respect Mr. Dicey’s book more than they 
may be pleased with it. It cannot be denied that for six months at 
least we have suffered ourselves to be ruled by enthusiasm and 
prejudice, mainly founded on ignorance. Everybody has been full 
of sympathy for the Danes, and, so far as it is possible to be twice 
filled at the same time, full of something like hatred of the Germans. 
Mr. Dicey says:—"I know that there is much in these letters 
with which ‘both Danes and Germans will disagree. I can 
only say that I sought to write the truth, as I saw it. As far as 
intention goes, I have done justice to what little amount of reason 
and fairness there was on the side of the Danes, while I have also 
appreciated at its full value the gallantry and honesty shown by 
their opponents in that too unequal struggle.” If ever anything 
sounded “un-English,” those words do so; although what 
“English” may precisely be is diflicalt to lay down, despite the 
thousand and one things’ daily said to be not it, and which must 
tend materially to narrow the choice of what it may be. But we 
| may assume Englishism to mean something like downright truth and 
| honour, and surely we have all along been insisting that the Danes 
have fairness, and justice, and weakness on their side, and their oppo- 
nents nothing but falseness, treachery, and brute force. And yet Mr. 
| Dicey has the confidence to talk about the “little amount of reason 
and fairness" on the beloved side, and the “ gallantry and honesty ” | 
displayed by the unpopular party ; and yet will readers be very apt 
to agree in the main with Mr. Dicey. The hot-headed and good- 
| hearted partisans of Denmark, in all probability, know little or | 
| nothing of the Dano-German question. The Germans have long | 
| since been unpopular in this country, for reasons which everybody 
| knows ; and rash enthusiasts immediately become the admirers of 

anything which happens to be antagonistic to Germans. But 
| that the Germans have made the Danes antagonistic nobody 

could pretend to deny. The whole question is one of suc- 
| cession and nationality, and should be looked at calmly 
| and dispassionately ; and people should remember that it is 
| utterly apart from the propositions of Mr. Disraeli and Lord | 
| Malmesbury, which are that her Majesty's Ministers have lowered 
| the moral influence of England in the Councils of Europe, and so 
materially abridged the chances of peace. Mr. Dicey devotes a few 
| pages to a sketch of the Denmark family, which we shall not 
attempt to follow, merely explaining that in one place the whole | 
| affair becomes hopelessly entangled, that it extricates itself, and, 
finally, within the last year, becomes a question of salic law. | 

Except by treaty or purchase, or by any right save that of birth, | 

the present King of Denmark has no more claim to the dukedom | 

of Holstein (nobody knows anything about Schleswig !) than Queen | 

Victoria has to the throne of Hanover. Readers may easily pursue 

the analogy for themselves, and, for the present at least, we must 

leave the sword to decide how far the Treaty of 1852 and the pur- 
chase of Holstein by the late King of Denmark will be made 
| binding on the “ gallantry and honesty” of the German Powers. 

For ourselves, we can only say that, putting the treaty aside, there 

is no doubt whatever that “ somebody had the money.” Mr. Dicey’s 

carefully written historic pages will clear off many cobwebs afflicting 
| the eyes of amateur politicians: but to describe them fairly here 
would be to quote every line. The real business of the book is war. 

When our “own correspondent” reached a country which many 
| Englishmen call Danish, he was surprised to findit German. Holstein 
| is purely, and the southern portion of Schleswig almost entirely, so. 
Names and language prove it, and “ the houses which remain undeco- 
rated with the Schleswig-Holstein flag have almost all of them 
| names of Danish origin over their shop-windows.” Portraits of the 

Duke, not the King, were as common everywhere as busts of Napoleon 
| III. in a French camp. “ My landlady, when asked to purchase a 
| portrait of the Duke, replied, with patriotic pride, that she had had 

one hung up in her cellar for the last six weeks.” These facts are 
| grave, especially so in connection with the facts that Schleswigers 
, and Holsteiners have ever enjoyed—perhaps without exercising it— 
| the right of choosing their own Duke, and that they were never 
consulted about the change of successsion involved in the Treaty of 
1852. Mr, Dicey is very firma on these points at the commencement 
of the first volume; but by page 155 he materially qualifies his 
firmness. ‘“ Danish officials” he describes as declaring the Danish 
rule over the duchies as perfectly just, honourable, and temperate, 
| and alleging that the population were only led by professional 
grievance- mongers to imagine that it was not so. Here are the fol- 
lowing words :— 

Or, in fact, to put the case more tersely, no adequate reason can, in their 
opinion, be alleged why Denmark deserves to be deprived of possessions which 
are her own by right and law. Now, I have no doubt of the sincerity with 
which these assertions are made. Iam not given to take an unduly favour- 
able view of the average truthfulness of mankind; but I can truly say that 
I have seldom met in any class so many men who impressed me with a strong 
conviction of their kindness, honesty, and uprightness as amongst the Danish 
officers and gentlemen with whom my lot is thrown at present; and, in a 
great measure, I believe that their statement is true in fact as well as in 
intention, 

If the statement be true in fact the preliminary chapter falls to 
the ground. 

As the progress of the war is familiar to most readers, and Mr. 
| Dicey’s contribution to its literature has already enjoyed a large 
popularity, it is unnecessary here to go over the ground again. 
indeed, to go over ‘the ground” means neither more nor less than 
| to give a record of eternal shell-firing, The heights, so called, of 
| Diippel must look like iron hills, and Sonderburg will long lie in 
| ruins. By-the-way, apropos of that shameful bombardment, where 
no notice was given to non-combatants, to women, or children, the 
icture of a literary gentleman under fire is exceedingly amusing 


| pi 
| and philosophic :— 

At Gaeta, where my lot was thrown with the bombarders, it was impos- 
sible to avoid a feeling of satisfaction whenever a shot told. and I could see 
by the smoke rising from the fortress that some damage had been done, 
This feeling was not due to sympathy with one side in the conflict, but toa 
sort of abstract sentiment of fitness in a shot performing the object of its 
mission. Here my instinct is of an entirely opposite character. Every time 
a shell misees or explodes in the air lexperience a feeling of relief ; and this, 
Iam afraid, is due not so much to my good wishes for the Danes as to the 
instinct of self-preservation. Though I am only a lodger, yet the destruction 
of the house 1 am dwelling in cannot be a matter of personal indifference, 
After all, Lam one of the people who are being fired at, and the mere reflec- 
| don that the billet which every ball is eaid to have may, by come remote 


| possibility, be destined to be found in a portion of my own person is quite 


| better than his notions of a tragedy. 
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sufficient to give me a prejudice in favour of the failure of the shells whose 
course I sit and watch. i have no wish to exaggerate the dangers of my 
position, and I admit candidly that the risk I am exposed to is probably not 
greater than any one of my readers is subject to any time he enters a railway 
carriage. But yet I perceive that the simple ingredient of danger gives » 
kind of bias to my mind which it is impossible to overcome, I mention thja 
only because I suppose my own state of feeling is a fair sample of the average 
sentiments entertained by those in the same position as myself, 

It is said that the Danes became accustomed to this, and cared 
about it no more than the proverbial eel for the skinning, 
But in time every soul was turned adrift, defenceless and 
ruined, and Mr. Dicey’s solitary shirt was a month un- 
washed, and his boots, coat, tc., were torn to pieces. To 
keep up an incessant fire on the town and the batteries, a drop. 
ping fire which can have most annoying results, but no final results 
such as a storming column might effect, may be in accordance with 
the laws of war, as Mr. pee maintains; but it cannot be in accord- 
ance with the laws of “ gallantry and honour.” It is wickedness 
and cruelty—and it is cowardice. But enough. With one anecdote 
the war shall rest, as far as these volumes are concerned. Here are 
two Prussian deserters :— 

The men were both half drunk, and the only reason they assigned for their 
desertion was a reluctance to kill their fellow-men. One of them hiccuped 
out his view of the question with a comic gravity in words which I give as 
nearly as they will bear translation, “1 was born, you know, without 
Schleswig-Holstein; I have lived without Schleswig-Holstein ; and may the 
d— take me if I see why I should die for Schleswig-Holstein.” Whether 
from ignorance, or from some faint remnant of honour, these two scampish 
philosophers professed themselves unable to give any information about the 
movements or numbers of the Prussian army. ‘‘ Nobody ever tells us poor 
devils anything,” was the answer they gave to every question, 

From the camp to the drawing-room will be found a pleasant 
step, when taken in company with a sensible English gentleman 


| who is not addicted to shutting his eyes when looking at interesting 


things. Much has been heard of the Danish men of late, and here 
is that without which no information can be perfect—something 
about the Danish ladies :— 

Family life in Denmark is, to a casual visitor like myself, singularly easy 

of access ; everything is so simple, and everybody is so kindly-hearted. In 
this, as in almost every house of well-to-do persons which it has been my 
good fortune to enter, there was not a lady of the family who did not speak 
English more or less, and German, and who could not play on the piano with 
some artistic skill, in so far as I am capable of judging. The Danish ladies, 
I should say, are not strong-minded, and have certainly no idea of the rights 
of women, It is curious, and at first rather startling to an Engiishman, to 
find that the young ladies, who have been playing and talking to you before 
supper about Bulwer, and Dickens, and Thackeray, and the Princess 
Alexandra—a never failing topic of conversation—carry round the cups and 
change the plates; and,in fact, wait upon you instead of servants. I have no 
doubt they cook the dinner themselves, and mend the snow-white table-linen, 
Then, when the meals are over—how the women get fed is a mystery to 
me—they come back into the drawing-room and resume their conversation 
with perfect equanimity. I do not know that I should like to live in the 
country in Denmark. I think it possible I might get tired of whist at far- 
thing points ; of eating brown bread and butter morning, noon, and evening ; 
of going to bed at ten and rising at seven, But still the ordinary existence 
here is singularly easy and unpretending. And even in the throbs of a 
struggle for national being, the placidity of the current of daily life scarcely 
seems ruffled, 
Here these volumes may be left to the reader. They are full of the 
most important and interesting intelligence of the present day, and 
are readable in every line. Mr. Dicey resumed his position of war 
correspondent as soon as the armistice was concluded, 


Stansfield; a Tragedy. By Samver Drake. Roberts, 


The general reader, who does not mind his spelling, will probably 
suppose that this is a drama in which Signor Mazzini assussinates 
the hon. member for Halifax, whose name, however, is Stansfeld, 
without thei. The book is, in fact, nota tragedy at all—it is a 
sarguinary faroe, in four acts, inscribed to the memory of Shakspeare, 
We happened to open it at the last page ofthe print. The hero stabs 
himself, and the curtain falls. But the next page goes sheer off 
into music—without heading, or warning of any kind—full vocal 
score, with organ accompaniment, to the words, ‘‘ We praise Thee, 
O God: we acknowledge Thee to be the Lord.’’ At first we thought 
some music had got bound up with the sanguinary farce by mistake, 
but at the end of one of the scenes found a stage direction which 
explained the thing. A couple go into church—music is heard— 
and—‘‘for music see end of fourth act.’’ 

This is a aplendid innovation, which we leave to speak for iteolf ; 
simply informing Mr. Roberts that we like his notions of an anthem 
Next time let him give us the 
music in bulk, and say, ‘‘for tragedy sce end of anthem.’’ He can 
then dispose of hia little dramatic affairs in a page or two. 


STANDARD AUTHORS. SHILLING SERIES. 
The Cotton Lord. By Herperr Giyn. 
My First Season. By the Author of ‘‘ Charles Auchester.’’ 
Adrian 1, Estrange ; or, Moulded out of Faults, 
The White Hours by the Sea: A Love Story. 


Epwakps. 
Arrows inthe Dark. By the Author of ‘‘ Said and Done,’’ 
The Eve of St. Mark. By T. Doustepay. Smith, Elder, and Co, 

Mesers. Smith and Elder’s Shilling Series of Standard Authors 
have some good and distinctive features. As they are all ‘‘new 
editions’’ it necessarily follows that they already hear some of 
the world’s good opinion, and now are bent on extending it. They 
are well printed, in good-sized type, on good paper, and are not too 
long to be got through in a railway journey of two or three hours. 
The present half-dozen additions well maintain the reputation of 
the series, ‘The Cotton Lord’’ is a remarkably well-told story, 
full of beauty and truth to nature, and having occasional passages 
which fairly recall memories of ‘‘Mary Barton.’? The author of 
** Charles Auchester” began with ‘‘a musical novel;’’ and in ‘My 
First Season’’ we find that he has worked his way down to discord 
pitch. A more unpleasant young lady than Miss Beatrice Reynolds, 
the heroine, it would be impossible to find; and, in all probability, 
her last season would give heartier eatiefaction than her first. Why 
will she persistently make out everybody with so much asa ha'porth 
of title to be either dunce, fool, or blackguard? Of the strange 
adventures of ‘‘ Adrian L’Estrange’”’ we have recently spoken; and 
the remaining love-tales and romances shall be suffered to speak 
for themselves, 


By M. Betuam 


A NEW YORK PAPer recently had the following :—“‘ Young girl wanted 
by J. Jones.”” Next morning he found at his door a Jarge basket carefully 
covered with a shawl, containing a plump and healthy baby, of the feminine 
gender, around whose neck was a ribbon, with the following letter of intro- 
duction :—“ Mr. Jones,---You advertise in this week’s paper that you wanted 
a young girl. I hope the article I send will meet your requirements. 1 
could have sent her to you still younger if your advertisement had appeared 
before, but she is only a week old, 1 hope her age will be no objection. I 
have no ) ounger one at present.” 

CLIFTON SUSPENSION BRIDGE.—The iron framework of this magnificent 
structure now spans the Avon, and unites the counties of Gloucester and 
Somerset. The last of the cross-girders was fixed on Saturday, and completed 
the connection from pier to pier. Of these cross-girders there are eighty, 
weighing about a ton each; they are bolted underneath, and project 6 ft. 
from the sides of the longitudinal girders, and on these projections two 
footways of 5 ft. in width each will be formed. At about half-past three on 
Saturday afternoon the first passage of the bridge was made by a 
stnall party, consisting of Captain and Mrs. Egerton, Mr. A. J. 
Knapp; the Rev. H. R. Bailey, of Limerick; Mr. R. Coles, Mr. 
O. Bligh; Mr. Airey, resident engineer, &c. The “traveller” in 
which the party was conveyed was gaily decked with evergreens. 
On reaching the centre hearty cheers were given for the Queen, the bridge 
Mrs, Egerton, Mr. Knapp, and Mr. Airey. At this time a large steamer 
passed underneath, and the cheers were sent back from the passengers. The 
river was also full of shipping, and from those on board, as well as from the 
numerous spectators on the Downs and on the banks of the Avon, there were 
loud acclawaticns. On reaching the Leigh side the party were welcomed by 
some members of the Smyth family, and, after a brief interchange of mutual 
congratulations, recrossed to Clifton, During Saturday and Sunday the 
number of visitors to the Downs and other places commanding a view of 
the elias was immense, Pied next task will be to lay down the pesca gr 

or the permanent way, and progress will the ade with the parapet ior 
the footpath, Prog then be m i P 
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LAW AND CRIME. 


of our Government in 


rk strict neutrality ; 
2 ee to the ernel war now carried on bet ween 
eget 1 Southern States of America has 


Northern an 


ibe displayed in a prosecution at Bow-street of 
been ey charged with having attempted to enlist 
a ia for service of the Confederate States. The 


1, John Seymour, was described as a boardin| g- 
; fle had promised several men ds. 7d. 
f they would serve as firemen on 
~<el which he called the ** Rappan,” then 
harbour. The men consented, and 
where they found a vessel named 
under a Confederate flag. A 
athly wage of £5 16s. was offered, with £10 
‘ity, but they declined these terms. Seymour's 
oy (Mr. Lewis) said there was a good defence 
but wisely declined to enter into it, 
wed his determination not 
Whereupon Seymour was 
mitted for trial. The defence is clear enough. 
<oymour did not enlist the men, he simply directed 
ee to a foreign port where they might obtain 
eal There they were free to accept 
he engagement; consequently they 
‘enlisted within English juris- 


acc 
house keeper. ; 
wages 1 


to Calais, 
~ Rappahannock, 


bount) 
attorney ( 
re charge, 
he magistrate avo 
decide the case. 


as 
to 


com 


emp oyment. 
or decline t 
were not hired or en 
diction. 

A country lad o 
having travelled by 
without payment. 


f seventeen was charged with 
rail from Winchester to London 
He pretended not to have been 
made acquainted with the fact that railway journeys 
had to be paid for by passengers. He said the 
obiect of his visit to town was “in some way to 
make a fortune,” as he had heard of young lads 
from the country running up to London without 
money making their fortunes. When asked whether 
he had any friends in London, he replied that he 
as there was a man who kept a coffee- 
stall in the Haymarket who knew him, and whom 
he hoped to find out. He was ordered to pay a 

nalty of ten shillings, with the alternative of ten 
days’ imprisonment. 

‘A very old question of cab law is being needlessly 
revived by a correspondence in the Times, Suppose 
that a cab be hired within a quarter of a mile of 
the four-mile radius, and discharged a quarter of a 
mile beyond it, what has the hirer to pay? Cabby 
says 1s. 6d. for the half mile : 6d. for a portion ofa 
mile within the radius, and Is. for the portion be- 
yond it. There is an easy solution of the difficulty. 
‘Instead of discharging the cab, send a servant, or 
even astray pedestrian, back in the cab to a yard or 
so beyond the radius, and pay the extortionate cab- 
man his sixpence for the distance short of a mile. 
He cannot claim more, as the increase of fare is 
only justifiable by the statute when the vehicle is 
discharged beyond the radius. 

The case of “Levy v. De Vries,” tried at Guild- 
hall, was founded upon an alleged breach of pro- 
mise of marriage. Plaintiff, Miss Levy, aged seven- 
teen, assisted her mamma in a cigar-shop at 
Whitechapel. Defendant called in at the shop and 
bought a cigar. Upon a subsequent visit he pro- 
posed to marry the young lady, stating that his 
name was De Young, and that he was a corndealer 
at Brixton. The mamma consented to the mar- 
riage, but objected to any interviews between the 
suitor and her daughter except in her presence. 
She afterwards found on inquiry that defendant 
was already married, and thereupon the ‘action was 
brought. Defendant's counsel said the action had 
been * trumped up” to put money into the pockets 
of the plaintiff and her attorney. The jury were 
unable to agree, and were discharged after having 
been locked up some hours, 


A Corporal in the Coldstream Guards fell in love 
with a servant maid, with whom he had a quarrel. 
This so preyed upon his mind that he became 
despondent, neglected his duty, and was conse- 
quently reduced to the ranks. The difference was 
adjusted, but his degradation so affected him that 
he proposed to the girl that both should commit 
suicide. They took poison together, and the soldier 
fell, saying, ‘“* Mary, make no noise till I am dead.” 
She prevented assistance by stating that he 
had been drinking. He died; and upon the 
inquest the Coroner’s jury returned a verdict of 
temporary insanity, with a request that the 
Coroner should reprimand the girl. This was done, 
the learned Coroner animadverting upon the 
“serious offence of which she had been guilty in 
having agreed with the deceased to commit suicide.” 
Truly this was rather a serious offence, inasmuch as 
the survivorin such a case happens to be liable to be 
hanged. 


Mr. Tyrwhitt, of Marlborough-street, has ex- 
pressed a hope that the press will give publicity to 
an alleged attempt to defraud by means of a novel 
scheme. A widow lady died recently, and a letter 
addressed to her was opened by her surviving rela- 
tives, It contained an application for £5 as the 
price of six shares in a TNankfort lottery. The 
writer stated that the deceased had, two months 
before, given an order for the shares to a travelling 
agent employed on behalf of the concern. It was 
proved that at that period the deceased lady had 
been for some time bedridden, and that no other 
person except the doctor had had access to her. 
The sum demanded was not paid, and the claim 
resulted, as already narrated, in Mr. Tyrwhitt’s 
recommendation to the press to expose the affair, 
which appears to have been suggested by the 
notification of the lady’s demise. 

A curious case, entitled “ Emanuel v. Wilkinson,” 
Was tried in the Common Pleas on Saturday. The 
plaintiff was a lead merchant. The defendant had 
contracted with a man named Starkie for the pur- 
chase of certain premises, and had paid a deposit, 
including two bills, of which one for £20 0s. 6d. 
formed the foundation of the action. The plaintiff 
claimed to be indorsee of this bill, having advanced 
+10 to Starkie on the security of the two bills. 
The purchase was not completed, as Starkie was 
found to have twice mortgaged the premises. 
The cause was tried before Mr. Justice Byles, whose 
famous work upon bills of exchange is a com- 
pendium of the law upon such matters, although 
‘he practical conduct of suits upon negotiable in- 
ee has been altered since its publication. 
; he fraud by Starkie, in the indorsement of the 
‘ls held by him as bailee, was shown clearly 
‘nough, and this put the plaintiff upon proof of the 
consideration, In this he failed, and a verdict was re- 
turned for the defendant. The learned Judge observed 
("at this was one of the most scandalous cases of 
riper’ had ever — under his notice, and 
he ord ¢ agreement for purchase, produ 
Starkie, who had the audachty to a at a opp 
Sess, to be delivered up to the defendant, 


thought so, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


AN IRISH ATTORNEY BEFORE THE PEERS, 


A SCENE took place before the Lords’ Committee to 
whom had been referred the Belfast Improvement Bill, In | 
1855 @ suit was instituted by the Attorney-General for 
Ireland, at the relation of Mr. John Rea, solicitor, against | 
certain members of the Belfast Corporation, for having 
exceeded their borrowing powers, and the Lord Chancellor 
declared the defendants responsible for the sums over- 
borrowed, amounting altogether to £133,000. Since that 
time several attempts have been made by the Corporation 
and its friends to obtain the consent of their opponents, 
who are all of the Liberal party, to a bill of indemnity ; 
but Mr, Rea and those who act with him have declared 
that, inasmuch as the Corporation has hitherto been 
exclusively in the hands of the Tories, who have used 
their influence to disfranchise their opponents, the 
only terms on which they will consent to an 
indemnity bill are the complete political reorgan- 
ization of the Town Council, to be followed, as they 
confidently assert it will, by the return of Liberal 
representatives for many of the constituencies in Ulster 
that now return Conservatives. Several bills introduced 
into Parliament to legalise the excessive expenditure have 
been vigorously opposed by the Liberals, and up to this 


the police who did duty in the vicinity of the shop during 
| Saturday night and Monday morning. 


time not less than £30,000 has been spent on each side 
in a contest which has now lasted over nine years. In 
1860 the matters in dispute were submitted to arbitration, 
the Right Hon, the Colonial Minister, who was the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, acting as umpire, and a bill was 
introduced during the present Session, and passed through 
the Commons, confirming the award, on condition that a 
public bill should be introduced to prevent, if possible, 
the further disfranchisement of Liberal ratepayers, and 
to remedy the other grievances complained of. The public 
bill introduced by Sir Hugh Cairns being considered 
wholly inadequate, no fewer than five petitions were pre- 
sented to the House of Lords against the Private 
Indemnity Bill, and referred to a Committee, consisting of 
Earl Grey (chairman), Lords Nelson, Rivers, Wrottesley, 
and Melville, 

When the Committee met, 

Mr. Brewster, Q.C. (of the Irish Bar) objected to the 
opponents being heard, on the ground that they were 
parties to and were bound by the award. 

Mr. Phinn, Q.C., Mr. Forsythe, Q.C., and Mr. Austin 
argued that their clients, Mr. John F. Ferguson, D.L., Dr. 
Denvir, the Roman Catholic Bishop, and others had not 
signed the deed of submission, and that Mr. Rea, who did 
sign itas relator in the Chancery suit, had no power to 
bind them. 

Mr. M‘Kenna, on behalf of 40,000 Roman Catholic 
inhabitants of Belfast, was heard on the same side. 

Mr. Rea claimed to be heard, but 

The Chairman declined, as he was a party to the sub- 
mission, 

The room having been cleared, the Committee deliberated, 
and when the parties were again admitted the Chairman 
said they were of opinion that the arbitrators had heard 
the case fully, and that they would not hear any objections 
to the award. 

Mr. Rea—I must now respectfully claim my right as 
relator in the Chancery suit to read my petition, and then, 
if your Lordships order me to retire, 1 will do so. I refused 
£20,000 in order that I might appear before the Lords’ 
Committee, and you will not be doing me justice if you 
refuse to hear my petition. It is quite impossible for me 
to exaggerate the respect I have for the five Peers of the 
realm who compose this Committee ; and I consider it a 
great privilege to have suffered for ten years to be allowed 
to address them. 

Lord Grey—Mr. Rea, your petition is before us, and we 
have looked at it. We think that is quite sufficient. 

Mr. Rea—It must be read either by theclerk or by myself. 
You are bound on your oaths as Peers to enter it as read 
on the minutes, Witnesses must also be produced to 
prove the deed of submission, for I do not admit I signed it. 

Earl Grey—I must insist on your being silent. 

Mr. Rea—And I must insist on your removing me by 
force trom the room. 

Earl Grey—You must withdraw. 

Mr. Rea—I will not withdraw voluntarily. 

Earl Grey—We must make you withdraw. 

Mr. Rea—I am a subject.of her Majesty, and a belted 
Ear! shall not tyrannize over me. It is an act of tyranny, 
for which I will hold you answerable. I impute no im- 
proper motives to you. I will only be removed by force ; 
but a former assault will be quite sufficient. I got myself 
dragged from the House of Commons because I thought 
the Lords’ Committee would hear me. It is illegal to 
remove me except by the officers of the House. I did not 
expect that Ear! Grey’s son would outrage the laws of the 
Constitution, after his father saving England from a 
revolution; and I hope Earl Nelson, for the sake of the 
name he bears, will prevent this outrage. The police 
have no more right to remove me than a Frenchman has 
to drag him from the deck of an English man-of-war. 

Two policemen were then brought in, and caught hold 
of Mr. Rea, who then went quietly with tbem out of the 
room. 

The bill then passed through Committee. 

Mr. M‘Kenna said he hoped their Lordships would make 
some suggestion in their report by which 40,000 men, 
whose causé they had not heard, would be made to keep 
the peace, for he would feel bound to tell them that they 
had been aggrieved and were the victims of injustice. 


POLICE. 


NEGLECT OF PROPERTY AND ROBBERY IN THE CITY.— 
An extensive robbery of nearly £5000 worth of jewellery 
from the shop of Mr. Johnson, jeweller and chronometer- 
maker, No. 54, Threadneedle-street, during Sunday last, 
is exciting considerable attention in the City. Mr. 
Johnson's shop occupies the west corner of Hercules- 
passage, leading to the Stock Exchange, and above it is a 
suite of offices, occupied by merchants and brokers of the 
highest respectability. The latter are approached by a 
door in Hercules-passage, which at night is puiled to and 
locks itself. There is no housekeever. The shop has two 
plate-glass windows, one facing Threadneedle-street, and 
the other in Hercules-passage, the door to the shop being 
in the corner, the whole fitted with iron shutters, which 
draw up by a windlass and closeup both windows and door- 
way. The entire premises belong to Mr. Johnson, who 
took every possible precaution to render the shop im- 
pregnable to thieves and burylars, by having ceiling and 
flooring lined with iron plates, and introducing steel 
plates into the whole length and breadth of the wainscot- 
ing. The door was also plated and fixed in an iron frame, 
with treble-lock bolts of enormous strength ; but, not- 
withstanding, the thieves affected an entrance into the 
shop, and possessed themselves of the whole of the stock 
of jewellery, valued at £5000, It is impossible to say 
when it was perpetrated, but as the shop and offices were 
closed from Saturday afternoon last till eight o clock on 
Monday morning, it must have been accomplished during 
that interval. It was not detected till eight o'clock on 
Monday morning, when the side door in Hercules-passage 
was opened by a clerk of one of the firms occupying rome 
of the offices up stairs, and he saw toat the back shop-door 
was burst open, and the shop was in a state of the greatest 
disorder and confusion. Hundreds of empty jewel-cases 
were piled on the counter, and the floor was covered with 
fragments of broken plate looking-glass. On the place 
being examined it became evident that the thieves must 
have secreted themselves in some of the offices on Satur- 
day, and, as soon as the place was locked up, commenced 
operations, or subsequently obtained entrance into the 

e leading to the offices by opening the door in 
Hercules-passage by means of skeleton keys. The force 
applied to break into Mr. Johnson's shop must have been 
terrific. Finding the door lined with steel, the thieves 
resorted to crowbars, and by extraordinary exertion got 
openings in the edge of the door and iron framing, into 
which they placed roughed metal wedges, and by degrees 
obtained such an immense pressure on it that it was 
eventually burst bodily in, smashing everything — it. 
The burglarsattemptd — — oneof Tann’s Reliance 

under the counter in the shop ; 
roe usage where efforts were made to introduce the crow- 
bars; but in this they —_, — Nai fortunately, for it 
tained diamond bracelets, pins, rings, 
jewellery to the extent of £10,000, besides a large quantity 
of gold watches and chronometers belonging to customers 


it exhibits marks of | querter less money. 
| re 


and other valuable | 


of Mr. Johnson, Of course the detectives are at work, with 
the usual clue; and a large reward is offered for information 
that may lead to the apprehension of the parties, Mr. 
Johnson attributes a want of watchfulness on the part of | 


He says there 
were apertures cut in the iron shutters to enable the police 
to look into the shop day and night, and had they done 
so they must have seen the burglars at their work. Had 
some one been in charge of the premises the theft could 
not have occurred ; but it appears that most of the 
jewellers’ shops in the city are similarly unprotected 
during the night. 


ROBBING AN Epitor.—Patrick Roberts, a youn& 
fellow of unpromising aspect, and not altogether & 
stranger to the police, was placed at the bar before Mr: 
Henry charged with stealing a gold watch and chain, 
worth £25, from Mr. James Grant, editor of the Morning 
Advertiser. 

fhe prosecutor said—I was returning home at about 
two o'clock on Friday morning last when I felt a sndden 
grab at my watch andchain. I was then in Holborn, 
near the top of Chancery-lane. The watch was in my 
waistcoat-pocket, and, on feeling there, I found that it 
had been broken from the chain by a man who was then 
running away. I followed the man as quickly as pos- 
sible, calling ont “ Police!" and“ Stop thief!'" I suc- 
ceeded in getting close upon him, when he turned into 
Fulwood's-rents, where he was stopped by a police-con- 
stable. I hadn't once lost sight of him. He struggled 
with the officer, and I also laid hold of him, but we were 
surrounded by a mob, and I saw the prisoner attempting 
to pass my watch to another man in the crowd. I ex- 
claimed, ** Give me my watch!" and the constable, seeing 
the attempt also, succeeded in getting it from the man. 
The struggle was renewed, and eventually the prisoner, by 
slipping olf his coat, or allowing it to be pulled from him, 
contrived to escape. It being very dark at the time, 1 
could not swear positively to the prisoner's identity, 
although I believe him to be the thief from the resem- 

blance in size, age, and appearance. 

John Perry, 176 F, deposed that he was watching the 
prisoner and his companions at the time of the robbery. 
He confirmed the evidence of Mr. Grant, and stated that, 
after getting possession of the watch, which the prisoner 
dropped upon the pavement during the struggle, he en- 
deavoured to secure the prisoner, but he was rescued from 
custody by seven or eight of his companions, He knew 
the prisoner well, and on Saturday night, seeing him 
again in the street, he took him into custody. The pri- 
soner denied all knowledge of the watch robbery ; but he 
said he lived at 18, Fulwood’s-rents, and this was two 
doors from the house which he ran into after the struggle 
on Friday morning. 

Another constable deposed that he had seen the prisoner 
prowling about Holborn on the night of the robbery, 
and had threatened to take him into custody if he did not 
go home, 

The prisoner pleaded guilty to the charge, and requested 
that the magistrate would “ settle it;’ but there being 
reason to suspect that the prisoner was an old offender, 
Mr. Henry preferred to remand the case for a few days, 
to admit of inquiry as to his antecedents, 

The prisoner was accordingly remanded for a week. 


SUDDEN DEATH OF A WITNESS,—Edward Banks, 
aged thirty-eight, a bricklayer, of 38, Whitecross-street, 
St. Luke's, wascharged before Mr. Barker with attempting 
to commit suicide, 

The principal evidence against the defendant was that 
of aman of the name of James Ward, a bricklayer, re- 
siding at 39, Lower Whitecross-strect, who stated that 
the wife of the defendant had yone away from him. and 
since then he had been very depressed in spirits. Yester- 
day, at dinner time, hearing a great noise, he went up 
stairs and found the defendant with a rope round bis 
neck so tightly that he was turning black in the face. 
The defendant had sent his boy out to ask if the wife 
intended to return, and then it was that he attempted to 
destroy himself. 

The witness had no sooner stepped out of the witness- 
box than he was observed to stagger and fall. He was at 
once picked up and taken into the yard, but found to be 
dead, It is supposed that the cause of death was disease 
of the heart. ‘The deceased was about sixty years of age, 
and, when giving his evidence, appeared to be in perfect 
health and spirits. 

As soon as order was restored in court the case pro- 
ceeded ; and thedefendant, having said he was very sorry 
for what he had done, and promising never to do the 
like again if he were forgiven this time, 

Mr. Barker remanded the prisoner to the House of 
Detention, and directed that he should be seen by the 
Chaplain, 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


THR dealings in all National Securities have continued on a very 
moderate le; nevertheless, compared with the previous week, 
searcely avy change has taken place in the quotations, Consols, for 
Delivery, have veen done at ob 4 ; Ditto, for Time, 904 f ; Reducea 
and New Three per Cents, 8944. Bank Stock has been 237 to 239; 
and Exchequer Bills, March, have sold at 88, to 3s. dis. ; Ditto, June, 


5s, dis, to 3 

Indian Seocke, &e., have changed hands slowly, at about previous 
rates India Five per Cents have been 104} 3; Ditto, Bonds, 20s, to 
10s, dis, The Rupee Paper has been 104 to 105 and 114 to 115, India 
Stock, Old, has marked 214 ex divideng, for the opening. 

There is a full average supply of money on offer in the discount 
market, and the inquiry for it is steady. The quotations for first- 


class acceptances are as follow :— 


Thirty Days’ Bills.. 
Sixty Days 
‘Three Months’ 
Four Months’ 
Six Months .. . 
‘The demand for gol4 for export is still moderately active, 
In the market for Foreign Securities, a very moderate business 
has been transacted, but without leading to any material change in 
rices compared with last week, Russian scrip bas sold at 4 prem. ; 
‘rench Mexican Scrip,7 to 5 dis. ; Eoglish Ditto, 1 dis. to par ; and 
Confederate Loan, 64to 66; Brazihan Four-and-a-Half per Vents 
have been done at 87 ; Camas, st : td sere oe ; Greek, 259; 
Ditto, Coupons, 114 ; New Grenada, 15} ; Portuguese Three per oe, 
47] ex die, Hussian, Five per Cents, %) ; Ditto, 1862, 85; Sardinian 
Five per Cents, 84; Spanish Three per Cents, 514 ex div. ; Ditto, 
Defer.ed, 45 ex div.; Ditto, Certificates, 10; Turkish Old Six per 
Cents, 904; Ditto, 1862, 68} ex div.; Ditto, tour per Cents, 101} ex 
div. ; Dutch prosntenalt per Cents, 624; and Italian Five per 
Cents, 674 ex div. 
ced lt Bank shares have raled firm, Alliance have marked 
oR Australasia, New, 674; Bank of Mgypt, 29% ; Bank of London, 
175; Bank of Otago, 4}; City, 145 ; Ditto, New, 141 ; Consolidated, 
12; Continental, 16} ex new ; Buropean, 149 : Hindustes, China, and 
Japan, 339 ; Ditto, New, 166; imperial, 38% ; Imperial of Chiaa, 
India, and Japan, 64; Imperial Ottoman, 18}; Land Mortgage of 
India, 54 ; London ot Mexico and South America, 7, London Char- 
tered ot Australia, 25; London and Colontal, 214; London and 
County, 72; London Jvint-Stock, 48}; London and Westminster, 
100 ; Merchant, 224 ; Mercantileand Exchange, 20; scinde, Punjaub, 
and Delhi, 134; Union of Australia, 57 ; Ditto, New, 44 ; and 
of London, 5! 
Colonial G 
extent ; Canada Six per Cents have sold at 101: 
80 ex div.; New oar aad Five per Cents, 
Victoria Six Cents. - 
‘The Miscellaneous Market bas ruled steady, Australian Agricul- 
tural has sold at 21; Berlin Waterworks, 94 ; Contract Corporation, 
4); Crystal Palace, 324; Egyvtian, Commercial, and ‘Trading, 43 ; 
English and Scottish Marine, 54 ; Financial Corporat/on, 64 ; Finan- 
cial Discount, 5] ; Fore-strest Warehouse, 74 ; General Credic, 7}; 
Hudson's Bay. 17] ex div. ; International Financial, 104 ex div. ; 
Jomt-Stock Piscount, 74; Land Securities, 5} ; London Financial, 
New, 16; London Gene ral Omnibus, 2%; _Ocvan Marine Insurance, 
21%; Ovtoman yiseeeal: 3%; Royal Mail Steam,90; and Universal 
Marine Insurance, 5}. 
re tle change has taken place in the value of railway shares. 
we ee however, may be considered steady. The“ calls” for 
the present month amount to £1,413,725, 


‘to 6l. 

‘overnment Securities have been dealt in toa limited 
Ditto Five per Cents 
7] ex div, ; and 


—_— 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


Cory EXCHANGE.—Very little English wheat has been on offer 
this week ; yet the demand for all kinds has ruled heavy, and, in 
some instances, prices have given way Is. per quarter The trana- 
actions in foreign wheat have been on a very moderate scale, and 
the currencies have had # drooping tendency. ‘There bas been a 
fair demand for both barley and malt, on former terms. Oa's h 
come freely to hand, and sales have p slowly, at Gd, per 
Beans and peas have commanded extreme cur- 
neies The flour trade has become heavy, on rather easier terms. 
ENGLISH —Wheat, 398, to 46s. ; barley, 224, to 36s. ; malt, 50s, to 
650. ; oats, 17s, to 20%; Tye, 25+. to 274.; beans, 294. to 42s, ; peas, 


20a. to 378. per quarter. Flour, 268. to 40s per 280 Ib, 
pm ies of fat stock have continued good, and the 
Lp iiy, bas ruled inective, 2¢ follows :—Beef, from de. 4d, 


o 


31 


veal, 48, to 


to Se, ; mutton, 3s. 6d.to 5s. 2d. ; lamb, 58, Ad. to fs. Rd. | 
ds. ; and pork, $s, 4d. to 4a, 6d, per 8 1b, to sink the offal. 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—The demand has been rome- 
what heavy, at barely previous rates. Beef, from 28 10d.to4s td. ; 
mutton, 38,4. to 48. 6d,; lamb, 5s 6d. to 6s, 4d. ; veal, 3s. 10d, to 


4s, Sd. ; and pork, 3s, 4d. to 4s, 6d. per 4 1b, by the carcars, 
TEA.—The markes is somewhat heavy, and prices are barely sup- 
ported 


SUGAR.—AI! raw qualities coptinue to move off slowly, at the 
late decline in the qnotations. Refined goods are heavy, at Sls, 6d, 
per ewt. for common brown lumps, The stock is now 87 079 tons, 
against 101,1°¥ tons last year. 

COFFE ‘Lhere is a fair demand for most kinds, at full prices. 
stock, 8610 tens, against 9797 tons in 1863. 

RIC#,—No change has taken place in the quotations, The market, 
however, is heavy. Stock, 34,337 tons, against 44,257 tons. 

PROVISIONS.—Irish butter has produced rather more money, 
with a fairdewand. Fine Clon uel, on board, 100s per ewt. Foreign 
qualities are rather dearer, wi hs steady inquiry. Bacon is firm, at 
the late advance. In other provisions very litsle is doing. 

TALLOW.—The market is flat, and prices are not supported. 
P.Y.C..on the spot, is selling at 408, 9d, per cwt. ‘The stock con- 
aise. oe 43,115 casks, against 37,514, ditto, last year, Rough fat, 2s, 
per e 

OILS,—Linseed oil is heavy, at £37 10s. per ton. Rape ie selling at 
£42 10s, to £45 10s. : cococoannt, £38 to £40; and fine palm, £35 10s, 
to £°6. French turpeutine, 688 6d, per cwt. 

SPIRITS,—The demand for rum is somewhat heavy, at late rates. 
Brandy and grain spirits are unaltered in value. 

HAY AND STRAW.—Meadow hay, 14s, to £1 10s. ; clover, £4 to 
£5 10s, ; and straw, £1 to £1 10s. 

COALS —Best house coals, 17s, 9d. to 18s. 6d, ; seconds, 168, 34. to 
178,: Hartley's, 16s. to 17s. ; and manufaciurers , 14. to 16s. per ton. 

Hors —The demand for all kinds is heavy, at late rates, The 
plantation accounts continue favourable, 
le -Very iittle business is doing in any kind, on former 

rms. 

{POTATOES.—New qualities are in good supply and moderate 
rec uest, at trom 58. to Ss, per ewt, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Fripay, JOLY 1. 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED,—W. B. BAKER, Queen's-terrace, 
Bayswater, auctioneer. 

BANKRUPTS.—T. BRYANT, Kentish Town-road, —T. 
BROWN, Wilsted-court, Somers Town, coachmaker.—W. and J. 
HOWE, Aldershot, builders,—J. W. FREEMAN, Queen’s-place, 
Blackheath-road.—W, DALCHO, Peter'’s-court, St. Martin's-lane, 
gold-lace weaver. -H, JENNINGS, High Holborn —W, BETTS, 
Middle Grove-street, Commercial road, chandler’s shopkeeper.—J. 
CLARKSON, Manchester-street, Argyle-aquare, railway cle 
G. R. GLENTE, Connaught-terrace, Edgware-road, bookseller. '° 
TUCKER, Prosp:et-place, St. George's-road, Southwark, watch- 
maker.—R. JENNINGS, Cloudesley-square, Islington, boarding- 
house keeper.—J. LEVINGTHALL, Tenter-street South, Goodman’ x 
fields, dealer in jewellery.—J. RICHARD SON, Cross-street, York- 
road, Lambeth, builder.— . BOWTELL, Manchester, bookseller — 
J. ROLFE, Hemming's-row, St. Martin’s-lane jicensed victuailer.— 
R. WILSON, Spencer street, Battersea-road, retired paymaster R.N. 
J. CHALCROVT, Junctim-road, Upper Holloway, builder,— 
H. LUFF, Richmond, locksmi-h.—T. ROE, Duke-street, Man- 
chester-square, auctioneer.—J. D. MORTON, St. Georve’s-road, 
Pimlico,—R. J. BROWNE, Pelhem-yard, Brompton, jobmaster.— 
J, WILLIS, Sloane-street, Chelws, manager to a trunk manu 
facturer.—H. HUMBY, Depttord, victualler—L. SENDYK, Park- 
road, Peckham, dealer in foreign wines.—G. SAMON ELLE, Cum- 
berland-place, Newington, printer—E. GUEST, M ret-rtreet, 
Kennington, dealer in building materiala—J. SADD, Upper 
Seymour-street, Euston-square, egg merchant.—W. LANSLEY, 
Newgate-market, butcher, H. HOLMES, St, John-street, Smithfield, 


baker. B, HART, EKdword-street, Kennington-cross, commirsion 
agent.— I’, FULLER, Plaistow, Essex, hatter.—J. BLAKK, Castle- 
BLTeet Martin’s-lane, tailor.—F. GARDNER, Luton, Beds, straw 
hat manufacturer.—J, CALLHROP, Toddington, Beds, sheriff's 
officer.—T, ROBERTS, Ossulston-street, Somers ‘own, shoemaker — 


W. PAGET, Lant-street, Borough. beerseller.— il. T. FLETCHER, 
Craven-street, City-road, tret-cutter—G. TITTERTON, Edward- 
street, Portman-+quare, victualler,—G. H, LAWRENCE, Tonbridge 
Wells, photographer,—J. 8B, HARDWICK, Nottingham.—s, SAUL, 
jun, Bulwell, Notts, match menufacvurer.—W. BAKBER, Wolver- 
hampton, haydealer.—W. JEYNES, Berrow. Worcesterabire, farmer. 
W. LEEK. Hereford, builder.—W, WATHEN, Hereford, butcher,— 
J. POOLE, Kinfare, Stuffordshire, draper.—G, TANNER, Chip- 
mham, tailor.— W. H. WILCOX, Teignmouth, builder. — 

. G. and T. H, LISTER, High Town, Yorkehire, cardinakers.— 
J. SHARPE, Pudsey. farmer.— E. BALMFORTH, Batley, machine- 
maker,—M, HENRY, Leeds, provision-dealer —T, HEAP and J. 
HORROCKS, Whitefield, Lancashire, silk-spinners.—W. THOMAS, 
Bangor, cabinetmaker.—J, ROBSON, Liverpool, commissiou a ,ent, 
R. SILLS, Carnarvon, seedsman.—E. READ, Woodlands, Dorenushire, 
grocer.—J, BELDON, Keighley, shoedealer—G. FLETCHER, Bath, 
ironmonger.—D. JOHNSON, Warrington, provision-dealer.—A. F, 
FAIRBRKASS, Canterbury, sailmaker—W,. GURDON, Wells-next- 
the-Sea, Norfolk, watchmaker.—J. WALKER, Manchester, tra- 
veller,—J, ASHWORTH, Smallbridge, Lancashire, butcher — 
B. CLEWORTH, Mancheater.—J. CALVERT, Pnueley Bridge, 
Yorkshire. cattle-dealer —K, SMITH, Southsea, civil en, ineer,—F. 
TIBBS, Norwich, labourer.—J, BOWsR, Everton, commission 
nt.—W. TURNER, West Derby, vear Liverpool, gardener.—W. 
ICKING, Nottingham, beerseller—J. HADFIELD, Nottingham, 
corowsiner. — W, H,. HOWAsTH, Nottingham, beerseller, —J, 
PEMBERION, Ipswich, beker.—K, SCANDEVEN, Oldham, waste- 
dealer,—J. BRIGHTWELL, Irchlingborough, machine pootcloser.— 
E. BATES, Brighouse, near Halifax, pig jobber. STRAKER, 
South Shields, potato-dealer.—M. J, ROUSSILLON, Liverpool, wool 


merchant. 
eo SEQUESTRATION, — J. CAMERON, Aberfeldy, saw- 
miller, -_—_ 


TUESDAY, JULY 5. 


BANKRUPTS ANNULLED.—W. READING, Hammersmith, 
coachmaker,—A, FERRARI, Dewsbury, Yorkshire, rag merchant. 


BANKRUPTS.—A, DUNN, Fasset-square, Dalston, foreman at a 
soapworks,—A. K. JAMKS, Grenada-tert ace, Commercial-zoad, iron- 
monger.—J. CONNELL, Dudiley-street, St. Giles s-in-the-Fields, 
joarneyman tailor.—L. HOPTOX, George-street, Tower-nill, pro- 
vision merchant.—J, PATCHIN, Garlick's-cottages, Sheepcot-lnne, 
Battersea Park, journeyman painter.—W. SYMONDS, Norwich, 
bookseller.—T.s F, PON'TON, Victorin-street, King Edwara’s-road, 
Hackney, commercial traveller, — HOLLOWAY, Grove-road, 
Holloway, baker and floar-factor—W. BRYER, Mebledon-place, 
Euston-road, veterinary surgeon.—_M. RINGMACHER, Red Lion- 
square, Holborn, eau~ logne manutacturer.—A, COCHRANE 
Camberwell-road, Camberwell, jeweller—P., H. HOFFMBYER 
Red Lion-square, Holborn, eau-de-cok manufacturer, — H 
RAPHAEL, Leman-atreet, Goodman's-fields, cigar manufaciurer.— 
J. W. JOLLIFF#, Ryde, I. W., builder—T, FUKMSTON, Sand. 
wich, licensed victualler,—J. BAKHAM, Dartmouth-terrace, er 
hithe, superannuated clerk.—J, W. J. BATTEN, Brook-street, Upper 
Cla) , Burserywan.—T, WALTER, Birmingham, accountant 
clerk.—W. JAMES, Edgbaston, Warwickshire, commission agent.— 
J. SMITH, Birmingham, cop; ith.— J. D. WALK«R, Great 
Dalby, Leicestershire, innkeeper —W. SENIOR, sen., Selby, York- 
shire, tailor—J. M. ROOERTS, Thirsk, Yorkshire, organist.—J. H 
WOOD and G, TWEEDALE, Sheffield, coal merchants —J, DAVIES, 
Carmervon, auctioneer —-W. SHAW, Liverpool, ironmonger —d, 
SQUELCH, Birmingham, gun barrel forger —W. LEWIs, Birming- 
ham, jeweller. —J. WALES, Broomhill, Sheffi fichmouger. — 
K. DAVIS, Worthin, 5! ire, miller—W. LEWIS, Carmacthen, 


painter —E, CRUDGE, on, onshire, tronmonger.—G. 
PARTIN, Ebbw-vale,’ Monmouthshire, shoemaker.-G. STONE, 
Birkenhead, furniture-dealer.—K. MANN, Leigh, Worerstershire, 
butcher. — ‘TT, MARSH, Skegby, No:tinghamshire, grocer.— &, 


TAYLOR, (Crawley Down, Sussex, foreman in a brickyard,.—Z, 
THOMPSON, Halifax, Yorkshire, tarpaulin and oil-cloth manu- 
tacturer —H. HALSTEAD, Leeds, innkeeper.—T. MARSH, Graves- 
end, Kent, egg-merchant and fruivrer—W. FOAD, Ramsgate, 
Kent, maltman.—E. BARKWAY, en tra ore 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION>,—T. MOWBRAY, Edinburgh, com- 
mission agent.—D, JOHNSTON, Glasgow, wine and spirit merchant, 


| gota nh deere FLUID MAGNESIA is an 
Bir soins neve aig 3 a ee Res 
constitutions. 173, New fond-etrees, London ; and all Ghamiaa 


HE FOLLOWING IS AN EXTRACT 


from the Second Edition (page 188) of the Translation of 
the Pharmacoporia of the al College of Physicians, of London, 
by Dr. G@. F, Cullier, published by Longman and Co. :—"It is no 
small defect in this compilation (speaking of the Pharmacopeeia) 
that we have no purgative mass but what contains aloes; yet we 
know that hemorrhoidal persons cannot bear aloes, except it be in 
the form of COCKLE'S PILLS, which chiefly consist of atoes, scam- 
mony, and colocynth, which I think are formed inw # sort of com- 
pound extract, the acridity of which is obviated, I suspect, by an 
alkaline process, and by a fourth ingredient (unknown w me) of an 
aromacic tonic nature. I think no better and no worse of 1t for ite 
being a patent medicine. I look at it as an article of commerce and 
domestic convenience, and do not hesitate to say it is the best- 
made pill in the Aingdom ; a muscular purge, 4 mucous purge, and 
# hydrogogue purge combined, and their effects properly controlled 
by a dirigent and a corrigent. That ic “oes not commu: produce 
hemorrhoids, like most aloetic pills, 1 attribute to its veing 
thoroughly soluble, so that no undissolved particles adhae to the 
mucous membrane.” 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—MISHAPS, 


For curing accidental hurts this Ointment surpasses every 
liniment, lotion, or embrocation. It immeviately soothes the 
irritable nerves, prevents the blood unduly flowing to the seat of 
injury, thus fully guarding against inflammation and the formation 
of abscess: s, 


HOLERA, Dysentery, and Diarrhea. 
ASPAODYNE, as recommended by the Faculty and by Sir 
John Tyrell, who, during the revere epidemic of i845, cured more 
than 100 people in various parishes near his residence at Boreham 
House. Sir John’s friends in India and the Crimea 1 kewise 
benefited by it. In all cases of English chelera a second dose is 
seldom wanted, ard it always gives instant relief. To be had of all 
Toabeattoal Chy mist, ty trendy Coaring-esves iu bottles La 1h, 
mmaceut Cl ng ty . Crem, 1 
3a. 0d, 40,04, Ila,and zis, i, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


en _ORO_ROOTSS == 
P A RK I S and GO 


LEXANDRA PARK,.—GREAT 


NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


‘THE FORESTERS’ GRAND FETS, MONDAY, JULY L, 
Admiasion, One Shilling ; Children, Sixpence. 
LEXANDRA PARK, _Wood-green, 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 
"A GRAND FAIR will be held in the Alexandra Park, Woot 
reen (Great Northern Railway), and remain open until the lat o! 
prember. Fifty Shops, of an extremely at ve kind, have been 
constructed in Paria by the Compagnie Suisse for the purpose : 
the Fair, In the immediate neighbourhood of the Shops space will 
be let for amusements of all kinds. oa anew 


tions for pace to re made tmmediatel 
Po eraprn® Company « Odices, 449, Strand, where a model shop 


A PURCHASE OF 


METRES OF FRENCH 
, GRENADINES. 
Lot 1.5000 Metres (Wool and Silk) | 12a, 6d, Full Dress. 
Lot 2.8500, (all Silk) ina, 6d. ,, 
Let 3—7250 |. (Rich Brochéa, all silk) 25a. Od. 


The above are all this season's manufacture, are perfect novelties, 
and well adapted for dinner, evening, or summer wear; purchased in 
the Paris market at less than half their value, A large assortment 

sent and can be returned free, 
PETER ROBINSON 'S, 103 to 168, Oxford-street, W. 


LL LAST YEAR'S FRENCH ORGANDIE 


MUSLINS, perfectly fresh, and many of the patterns equal to 


well t reduced prices, 
"Patterns trea PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford- street. 


can be seen and the terms of reat ascertained, 
LEXANDRA PARK, Wood-green. 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 


yi e 1 Teachors are requested to communicate with the 
Gul eacer for ‘Verma for the ADMISSION of SUNDAY 


SCHOOLS to the Alexandra ) Park, 


LEXANDRA PARK, Wood-green, 
GREAT NORTAERN RAILWAY. 
PLEASUR TIKS will fim 
“he delightful place. The 


the beautiful 


PICNIC Res t is 


grounds of the Grove @ most 
now open. 


LEXANDRA PARK, Wood-green, 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 5 
May be visited in Twenty Minutes from the Metropolitan Station, 
Farringdon-street ; and in Fifteen Minutes from the Great Ni 
Station, King’s-croas, 


RIGHTON and BACK for 3s. BYBRY 
Fatale fei NA tered. Children under twelve 
years of age half price. 


ASTINGS and BACK for 3s, Gd. by the 
BRIGHTON RAILWAY, DIRECT BOUTE, EVERY 
SUNDAY, from London Bridge and Victoria, at 45am, These 
Trains call at St. Leonard's, Eastbourne, Polegste, and Lewes, No 
luggage allowed, Children under twelve years of age half price. 


YORTSMOUTH and BAOK for 3s. 6d. by 
the BRIGHTON RAILWAY, NEW DIRECT ROU TE, 
EVERY SUNDAY, from London Briége and Victoria, at 8.0 a.m 
These trains stop at Havant, Clrichester, Bognor, and Arundel, No, 
luggage allowed. Children under twelve years of age half price. 


R. W. S. WOODIN'’S “ELOPEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY” and “BACHELOR'S BOX,” an 
entirely new Entertainment, EVERY EVENING, at Eight 
(except Saturday; SATURDAY MORNINGS, at Three, at the 
POLTGRAPHIC HALL, King William-street, Charing-cross. 
Stalls, 3a,; Ares, 2a.; Amphithestre, is, Private Boxes, £118, A 
plan of the Stalls may be seen at the Hall from Eleven to Five. 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 8vo, 362., 


I IFE AND TIMES OF CAROLINE 
} DA, ef Denmark and Sister of George IIT. 

oy sata nite “By Sir C.F. LASCELLES WRAX ALL, Bart, 

“A memoir readable, picturesque, fuil of anecdote, and with that 

faintest flavour of scandal which memoir-readers love. No book has 

been published this Per to be in greater demand with 

, June 5 
spay : W. H, ALLEN and Co,, 13, Waterloo-place, 5.W. 


Ninth Edition, price la, by post 13 stamps, 


N THROAT DEAFNESS and the 

Connections of the Throat, Now, and Kar, 

through the intervention of the Mucous Membrane By JAS. 

YEARSLEY, M.D. Also, the same Author, price 68, DEAF- 

NESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED, Sixth Edition, with plates, 
CHURCHILL and SONS, New burlington-street. 


Early in July, 

ge ata I ae ll en Hh 
guineas aa is ! a , 
Tilustrated with Lithograph Portraits, Gratia on application to 
we th moa inn falda, or by stamped address to DAY and 


IANOFORTES—OETZMANN and 


HE PATENT SIMPLEX PIANETTE, 

Power and . Multum in Parve. Price 16 guineas, 
Warranted. Inventors, BURLING and BURLING, Pianoforte 
Manufacturers, 1!, Orchard-strest, UAT, 


IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY. 

st MOORE and MOORE'S, 104, street Within. 

sasetiy applied, which eit a grand, © pure, and dalightfal qualiey 

of tone that stands ‘oiled, Pris from Bighteon Guineas, 
t tcl pianos terms rehase. wi 

International Exhibition: Honourable mention “for geod and 

cheap pianos.” Carriage-free, ime at 


ANK OF NEW ZEALAND. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
Bankers 'o the General Government of New Zealand, the Provincial 
Governments of A) Canterbury, Otago, &c. 
CAPITAL, £500,000, ERVE FUND, £60,000, 


Anckland Blenheim Oamara Tnveroargill 
New Plymouth eo Tokomairiro Riverton 
Napier Wetherstone Wakatipu 
Wellington Christchurch Waitahuna Shotover 
Wanganui Kaiapoi Dunstan Kingston 
Nelson Timaru Manuvherikis Hogburn 
Picton Dunedin 


‘This Bank grants Draughta on any of the above-named places in 


New Zealand, and transacta every description of Bank business 
connected with that Colony,on terma which as | be lea: on appli- 
cation at the London Office, . LARK WORTHY, 


50, Old Broad-street, City. Managing Director, 


ILKS HALF PRICE, 
CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 
Fancy Silks, originally 2 guineas, now 18s, 9d, 
500 Lengths at £1 oa, 6d., worth double, 
Rich Giacé Silks, worth 4a. 6d., for 24. 6d. per yard. 
Moire Antiques, all Silk, 2 guineas, 
200 Pi Black Silks, 
originally 30a, reduc ed to 188, 9d. 
200 Pieces, worth 2 guineas, at £1 5a. 6d. 
Hundreds of light fancy Silks, worth from 2 to 4 guiness, at 30s, 
the 


SILKS, 


Full Drees, Patterns free. 
(late Amott and Nicholson), 
61 snd 62, St, Paul’s-churchyard. 
N EW STRIPED 
£1 10s, 6d. for twelve yards. 

JOHN HARVBY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 
Gace ALPACAS and STRIPED LAWNS, 
Patterns free, 

2 JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 
EW CHECKED SILKS, 
Patterns free, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill, = 
Dh 00) YARDS COLOURED GLACE SILKS 
a) narrow widths, all at Is. 44d. per yard, extraordinarily 
AIO, 
post-free.—NICHOLSON *S, 50 to 52, St. Paul's-churchyard. 
99 00 YARDS NEW SILKS for the 
Also, several lota of last het styles, from 1s. lld. to 3s, 6d. per 
ing the variety, sent poat-free. 
NICHOLSON’S, 50 and 52, 8s. Paul's-churchyard, 7 
10) PATTERNS SILKS, POST-FREE. 
‘All the New Coloured Silks, plein and figured, from 
1 guinea the Dress. Moire Antiques from 2 guineas. Warranted all 
pure Silk.—NICHOLSON'’S, 50 to 52, 8t. Paul's-churchyard. I 
Pats SEASON'S FASHIONS IN DRESS, 
invited to K, ith f al it of 
the latest novelties in Dros, ot British and foreign manutacture, 
Rich, Durable, and Cheap Dress Silks, 
All the latest styles in Sackeis and Mantles ; Chins Crape, 
Grenadine and Crape Shawls. 
A great variety of spay 7 Braided made-up Dresses, 
of 12 yards, 
French Llamas, Plain and Checked Alpacas, Mohairs, Challies, &c. 
French and Swiss Cambrica at old prices, 
The Noweat Stylee in Skirtings, from 4s. 11d. the Fall Skirt, 
Trimmings, Haberdash 
Family and Com: Mourning. 

Drapers, Milliners, ood — arelied with cut lengths at 
Matching Orders carefully and ptly attended to, 
Patterns - 

Close on Secerdar: at Five o’Clock. 

JAMES SPENCE and 00., jleaale and Retail Silkmeroers, 
Drapers, &c., 77 and 78, St. Paul's-churchyard, 


AMOTT and GO., Crystal Warehouses 
Patterns free. 
for Morning and Seaside wear. 
£1 10s, 6d, for i2 yarda, 
cheap, Colours—Violet, Drab, Green, Cuir, , &e. Patterns sent 
soming Spring—many new Colours and Designs. 
yard. 200 patterns, show: 
Jadies and the Bnblie, peevions to purchasing, are reapectfully 
Millinery Silke, Terry Velvets, and Satins. 
188, 94, 
New Popelines, im all the choice colours, from 10s, 94, the Fall 
Dresa of 12 
Ribbons, Gloves, Hosiery, ery, Parasols, 
post-free. 
3 
EW FRENCH SILKS, at 2s, 6d. the yard, 


made of ht Italian Silk, with the guarantee for durability 
eminent firms Paris and Lyons, Patterns forwarded stating 
exact width, Ladies, having made a selection, can send for the 
cpantity thereby svoidiag the annoyance of being sup- 
piled ith a not nearly sufficient to make a fashionable dress, 
Bit in value (including all the richest atyles) is 
not any other and the firm has an established 
of five years, — VEY and 0O., Lambeth House, 
‘cetminster S. Send for Patterns. 


HE INDIAN TUSSORE SILKS, 
‘26a, 6d,, 28e, 6d. the Full Dresa, 
Patterns 


free, . 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-atreet. 


HE SMEES' SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER'S PATENT, or 
“SOMMIER TUCKER,” 
Price from 25s, 


Received the ONLY Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given te 
Bedding of any description, at the International Exhibition, 1862, 
ie — of Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and page 

» No, 2014, aay :— 

“The Sommier Tucker is ‘ectly solid, very healthy, and mode- 
rate in price.” i as FOR 7 

ious.” 


“ A combination as simple as it is inj 

“ A bed as healthy as it is comfortable.” 

To be obtained of most respectable Upholsterera and Bedding 
Warehousemen, or wholesale of the Manufacturers, Wm, Smee and 
Sona, Finsbury, Londen, E.C, 

UBBELL’S ONDINA or WAVED JUPON 


is the best, whether for the Ball-room, ra, or Promenade, 
Ueiremaly, acknowledged to be the favourite of the Ladies. Sold 


CHOOL-SHIP.—The Thames Marine 
Officers’ Training Ship, WORCESTER, moored off Erith, ia 
mi by a Committee of London Shipowners, Merchants, and 


Cay 
Chairman—HENRY GREEN, Esq., Blackwall, E. 
Vice-Chairman—C, H,. CHAMBE: Exq., 4, Mincing-lane, E.C, 
‘Treasurer—STEPHEN CAVE, Eay., by Wiilton-place, Aw, 
Respectable boys from the aga of tw: » fifteen, intended for 


rad Eg recsived on board and thoroughly educated for a sea- 
ring ). 
Terms of adm 35 gaineas per annum, Forms and Pro- 


can be ined on application to W. M. BULLIVANT, 
ion, See., 19, London-ttreet, E.C, 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 


OSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC 
PENMAKER TO THE QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
world, scholastic institutions, and the public generally that, 
by @ novel aj ion of his unrivalled machinery for making 
Steel Pens, he in a new series of his useful productions 
which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, 
above ail, CHBAPNESS IN PHICK, must ensure universal 
spgropetion and defy competition. 
pen Len heh ny of Se same asa suntes of quality, 
they are up in containing one gross each, with label 
the facsimile of hie signature. 
ums engaged in tuition, J, G. has 
SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially sda) to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad point, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in echools, 
Stationers and Booksellers, Merchants and 
Wholesale can be supplied at the Works, Graham-street, 
Birmingham ; at 91, John-strest, New York ; and 37, Gracechurch- 
atreet, London. 


INAHAN'S LL WHISKEY vy. COGNAC 


BRANDY.—This celebrated old IRISH WRISKY rivals 
the finest French . It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
ana very wholesome, Sold in bottles, ¥a. Sd, each, at most of the 
respectable retail houses in London ; by the appointed agents in the 
prinetpal towns in England ; or wholesale at 8, Great Windmill- 
treet, Haymarket.—Observe the red seal, pink label, and branded 
cork * Kinghan’s LI, Whiskey.” 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
BREWINGS of the above ALE are now supplied in 
MACKIE, TODD, and GO. et thelr ‘New Landen Bridge Stores 
re . hy le lew London ge Stores, 


a 


OVERS for FAMILY JARS, or Jars and 

Covers complete, for Preserver. Pickles, &e. Tllustrations 

and prices from GEORGE JENNINGS, Palace-road Wharf, 
Iambeth, 8. Sampleqp sent free for four stampa. 


OLMAN’S GENUINE M USTARD| 

obtained the Only Prise Medal 
; ie Exocollence of Quality,’ 
Trade Mark—The Bull's Head, 


CORSETS, CRINOLINES, AND STAYS. 


by all Drapers, 
Hubbell and Co., Fountain-court, Aldermanbury. 
Kas ONLY PRIZE MEDAL 
for Excelience of Workmanship and New Combinations was 
awarded to A, SALOMONS Wholesale Manufacturer, 
35, Old Change, London, H.C. 


HIRTS,— FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 
pcteot: _ hee de ore Poodle pinged plas) “The most 
fitting made.”"—| er, Six very superior quality f: 
458, Price-lists and instructions for self-measurement mae-free. sss 
Patentees, Richd. Ford and Co., 38, Poultry, E.C. 


HOMAS’S Patent SEWING-MACHINES, 

for Private Family use, Dressmaking, &c. They will Hem, 

Bind, Braid, Gather, Tuck, Cord, &c, Tllustrated Catalogues and 

Samples of the Work may be had on application to W. F. Thomas 
and Co,, 66, Newgate-street ; and Regent-circns, Oxford-street. 


IDMANS' SEA SALT, — This article, 


extracted from the “foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of asea bath in the comfortable 
seclusion of an apartment. Ite daily use is productive of immense 
benefit in cases of rheumatiem, debiliry, weakness of the limbs, 
sprains, dc.—Sold by Chemists every where, in bags containing 7 Ib. 
14 1b, 231b., and upwards. Proprietore, Tidman and Son, No. 10, 
Wormwood-street, London, E.C. 


FTWURISTS and TRAVELLERS exposed to 

the Sun and Dust will find the application of ROWLANDS' 
KALYDOR both cooling and refreshing to the face and skin ; allay- 
ing all heat and irritability; removing eruptions, freckles, and 
discolourations ; and rendering the skin soft, clear, and blooming, 
Price 4s. 6d. and &s, 6d, per bottle. Sold at 20, Hatton-garden ; and 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 

4% Ask for “ Rowlands’ Kalydor,” 
articles under the name of “ Kalydor.” 


REIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET, 


Forget-me-not, and Jockey Clab, three of the finest perf 
made,—157B, New Bond-street. ‘i sa spi as 


and beware of spurious 


IMMEL’S EXTRACT of LIME JUICE 


and GLYCERINE, which cleanses and cools the head, and 
gives the hair & beautiful gloss without greasing it. Price ls. 6d, 
Eugene Rimmel Perfumer, 6, Strand ; and 24, Cornhill, London, 


D BR. DE JON @H 'S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 
pronounced by the hicest medical anthoities to be 
THR ONLY COD-LIVER OLL 
invariably pure, uniformly excel 
PALATABLE, BASILY TAKEN, 
from which the consumptive and debilitated ean derive 
SPEEDY AND PERMANENT BENEFIT, 
Sold ONLY in capsuled IMPERIAL Half Pinte, 2a, 6d. ; Pints, 49. Od, ; 
Ga, ; by respectable Chemists, 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, an@ 00.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ent, 


LITARY CANTEENS for Officers, £8 8s 


I 
each, Oak Case, containing the following :— 
PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, | IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 


£ sa, joe et Bears 5 . 
4 Table spoons eo 012 0 TAVY SPOON «2 ee 7 
6 Table forks 018 0/|1pairgugar tongs «. 0 3 6 
6 Dessert spoons: 013 6|2Saltspoons .. « 0 4 4 
6 Dessert forks 013 6|1 Butter knife .. « O 3 6 
6 Tea spoons 0 8 0|6Tableknives .. +. O11 0 
3 Ege ns 0 5 0|6Cheeseknives.. «. 0 8 i) 
1 Soup ladle 012 0| Pair of meat carvers .. 9 7 6 
| Pair fiah carvers 014 0| Pairof chicken carvers 9 7 6 
Sauce ladles .. ee O 8 0} Ivory-handle steel .. 0 3 0 
1 Mustard spoon -- © 1 8| Oak chest .. eo « OBYU 


Carried forward, £5 5 8 Complete £8 48 0 
Every other Size and Pattern in Stock. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS (THE LONDON-BRIDGE FIRM), 
SILVERSMITHS AND CUTLERS, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON-BRIDGE, 
and 222, REGEN'T-STREET, 
Same Prices charged at BOTH HOUSES 


as at their Manutactory. 
QUEEN'S PLATE and CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
OBSERVE THE ADDRESS. 
" 
ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 
CLOCK MAKER to her MAJESTY, H.R.H, the PRINCE 
OF WALES, and H.LM, the EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament. 
SILVER, . GOLD, 
Guineas 
Lever 


Guineas 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen's 16 


ilver 
Strong Sil Gold Lever Watches .. 
35 
5 


Watches .. on 5 
De, do. superior - 6 to 16 
Do. with very thick glass 4 to 20 r 
Silver Half Chronometers 25 | Ditto in Hunting cases.. 
Gold Geneva Watches from 7 guineas upwards, 
Tact Watches for the Blind. — 
‘Two-day Marine Chronometers, 35 Guineas, 
Every description of og nee Watches and Repeaters in Silver Cases 


kept in Stock ; also & e assortment of Repeaters, Centre and 
Independent Seconds, 


or Ditto, superior .. o Lto 
Gold Half Chronometers 


40 


uble-stop Seconds, in Gold Cases, 
from 40 guineas upwards, 
An elegant assortment of Fine Gold Waistcoat and Guard Chains, 
from 3 to 25 guineas, 
Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical Regulators, 
Turret, Church, and Bracket Clocks of every description. 


E, Dent and Co,, 61, Strand, W.C, (adjoining Coutts's Bank) ; and 
at 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, B.C, ; and also at the Turret Clock and 
Marine Compass Factory, Savoy-street, Strand, Londor, wc. 


ARDNERS’ . DINNER SERVICES, 


complete, best quality. Hlustrated Catalogues post-free. 
Gardnera, Manufacturers to the Queen, 453, Strand, Charing-cross, 
Four doors from Trafalgax-square, London, Established 1752. 


ENBY HENDERSON, Goldsmith, 

Jeweller and Watchmaker, removed from 38 to 85, Strand 
(corner of Cecil-street), has now on Sale some very fine Gold 
Watches, taken in exchange, and selling at less than half the 
original cost, Makers’ names—Murray, M‘Cabe, Barraud, Barwise, 
and Arnold, 


POONS and FORKS.—RICHARD and 


JOHN SLACK, Manufacturers and Electropiaters, solicit an 
inspeetion of their stock and prices, every article warranted to have 
a strong coating of pure silver over Slacks’ Nickle. The fact of 
twenty years’ wear is ample proof of its durability. Table spoons 
and forks, 30s. and 38a, per dozen ; dessert, 208. and 308. 5 tea, 128, 
and 18s, Old goods replated equal to new. Orders above £2 carriage- 
free, Catalogues, with 350 Engravings, post-free,—Richard and 
John Slack, 336, Strand, Established fifty years, 


F ASY-CHAIRS, SOFAS, and COUCHES, 
"4 best quality, made to any shape, on approval, at T. H. 
FILMER | SON'S Manufactory, 3, 32, and 34, Berners-atreet, 
Oxford-street, W. An Illustrated Priced Catalogue sent post-tree. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE with the best 
Articles at DEANE’S IRONMONGERY and FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES. Established A.D, 1700, New Llustrated Catalogue 
and Priced Furnishing List gratis and post-free. 
DEANE and CO, (the Monument), London Bridge. 


OWARD and SONS’ SILVER-FIR 


FURNITUKE. Manufactured by Steam Machinery, Every 
description of vey Cig briana ire at a moderate price, 
Warehouses, 26 and 27, , Oxford-street, Designs and 
estimates free, 


ORK LEGS.—Paris and London Prize 
MEDALS.—GROSSMITH'S NEW ARTIFICIAL LEG, with 
patent-sction Knee and Ankle Joints, enables the patient to walk, 
sit, or ride with ease and comfort, whenever amputated, It is much 
lighter and less expenaive than the old style of cork leg, will last « 
lifetime, and was awarded the highest medals in the London and 
Paris Exhibitions, Can be obtained only at Grossmith's Artificial 
Leg, Eye, Nose, and Hand Manufactory, 175, Fleet-street. Estab- 


lished 1760, = - 
RYS SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE, 
in Quarter-Pound Cakes, 
A most convenient article, and superior in quality. 
J.S. Fry and Sons, 
Bristol and London, 


Sold by Grocers, é&c., 


RY’S PEARL COCOA, 
in Quarter-Pound Packets. . 


Superior and economical, Observe the name on each label. 


YHOCOLAT MENIER. 


Manufactory at Noisiel-sur-Marne, near Paris. 

Lhe best and most delicious aliment for breakfast ever known 
since 1825, and defies all honest competition, 

Perfectly free from alt adulteration, thie chocolate commends 
itself to everyone, 

‘To those in health as an agreeable and sustaining nourishment, 

‘To invalids for its restoring and invigorating properties, 

‘To all, even the most delicate, as containing nothing injurious to 
their constitution. 

Avnual consumption exceeds 4,060 000 1b, 
Wholesale, 119, Chancery-lane, W.C, 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA is Choice and 

Strong, because full of rich properties. Moderate in Price, 

because supplied direct from im rs, Wholesome, because not 
coloured, Sold in packets, si — 


£2 9 


? SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each, sold by all 
Chandlers and Grocera throughout the kingdom ; but the public 
should ask for Fields’, and gee that the name of J.C. and J. 
Field is on each packet, box, and tablet. 

Wholesale and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, S., where also may be obtained their Prize- eda} 
Paraffine Candles, 


ANDLES.—Prize Medal. PARAFFINE, 
Adopted by her Majesty's Government for the Military 
Stations, J.C, and J, FIELD, the original Manufacturers, and 
holders of the 1862 Prize Medal, caution the public against any 
spurious imitations, Their label is on all packeta and boxes, 

Sold by all Dealers throughout the kingdom. Wholesale and 
for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 
Sine also may be obtained their celebrated United Service Soap 

a 


i BERS GENUINE MUSTARD, 


First Manufactured A.D, 1742, 
or more than 
One Hundred and Twenty Years, 

‘This well-known brand of Mustard has meen sold hy the trade of 
Great Britain for more than a Century, and is held in high esti- 
mation for its purity and pungency of flavour. The qualicies that 
are recommended for family use are the Double Superfine aad the 
Genuine, both of which can be obtained from most Family 
Grocera, in caniaters of | Ib, and 4 ib. each, 

KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, avd CO., London. 


AYLORB BROTH EBs 
GENUINE MUSTARD. 

Dr. Hassall, having subjected this Mustard to « rigorous micro- 
seopical examination and chemical analysis, reporta that it con- 
tains the three essential properties of good mustard —viz., 

PURITY, PUNGENCY, and DELICATE FLAVOUR, 
| See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the “ Prize Ox,” and 
Dr. Haseail's Report, 
Sold by all Grocers, &e., throughout the Kingdom, 
Taylor Brothers, Brick-lane and Wentworth-street, London, N.E 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 


| 
| LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

and awarded the rive Medal. 


—LEA 


fjAucE. and PERRINS’ 
WORCESTE ILRE SAUCE 
pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“The only Good Sauce.” 
None genuine without name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper, 
Sold by Crosse and Blackwell, Barclay and Sona, and Gr cers und 


Oilmen universally 


| 


JULY 9, 1864 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS T 1 9, 
2i nnd 25, Oxford-streat, . 
The public sapplied ac wholesale prices, 


MILLION ENVELOPES sold annually 

at PARKINS and GOTTO'S, 25, Ozford-sureet, W. 
Useful Envelopes a Re 3a. Od. per 10 
Thick ditto oe . oe fa 6d. per lon) 


SHEETS of NOL 
40 thick do., for Is. ; 120 sheets black- 
PARKINS and GOTTO. | rete for Is, 
24 and 25, Oxford-stroet, W. 


THe * 
ADVERTISERS and the General Pah} 
Envelopes supplied in quantities, from 1000 to 50,000 ' 
at extraordinary low prices, Samples forwarded, 
PARKINS and GOTO, 24 and 25, Uxford-atrest, W, 


PRESENTS, 


9) 


te 


120), 
we 


B IRTHDAY and WEDDING 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxford-aureet, W. 


and DRE : 
PARKINS and ce OABES. 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


Wwe 
ES, POCKET- = 
, he gary oo og Card Cases, 


Pp UBS 
24 and 25. Oxford-street, W. 


Ss 
HOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, A choice of 
3000, PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxford. street, W, 
NKSTANDS, DESKS, &c., BOOK-SLIDES 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 1 
$4 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


E-PAPER for ().. 


HE 2s, PRIZE WRITING-GASE 
by post for 28 stamps. 260,000 already sold, : 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxford-strect, W. 
D® ESSING-BAGS, Hand Bags, and Reticules, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 15, Oxford-street, W, 


W O8K-BOXES, Knitting, and Glove Boxes, 


PARKINS and GOTTO, 
La 
15,00 
’ 


24 and 25, Oxford-streat, W. 


BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and 
Church Services, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


JHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS and CARTE 
DE VISITE PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONAGES, 
Leather Goods in great variety, comprising pocket-books, pursex 
and rusian, a 7 GILBENI 1, enosch rch 
ik pricelist forwarded post-free on Teulon reiewerens, 0: 
Ss UMMER GAM E 38, 
AN (ASEH and SHURWIN, 81, Strand London. 
A SSER & SHERWIN’S SUMMER GAMES, 
" aa 1, Bee ee Lonton, : : 
A Sees & SHERWIN’S SUMMER GAMES, 
ARCHERY, 
81, Strand, W.C., London, 
SSER & SHERWIN’S SUMMER GAMES, 
CRICKET, 
ee 81, Strand, W.0., London. : 
EDDING PRESENTS,—A large stock of 
Elegant and Useful Articles suitable for the abeve, from Sa. 
to £20, at ASSER and SHERWIN’, 81, Strand, W.C., London, 
Ora CROQUET BROOCH.—The latest 
Novelty, suitable for a present. Price 5s. 6d., safe per post.— 
'. Scott, Jeweller, 15, King William-street, E.C. 
AQUES’ REVISED LAWS of CROQUET, 
with Twenty Mlustrations. Second Edition, Twelfth 
Mr. Jaques’ book is a ee nae Meriter Heral: 
JAQUES and SON, Hatton-gatden ; and Longmans’, Paton 
ROQUET.—JAQUES’ CROQUET GAMES, 
oe eerie oe fea te mies es 
i Wholesale, Jaques and Son, Manufacturers, 102, Hatton-g arden. 
IOTURE FRAMES! PICTURE FRAMES! 
Best and Chespest in London. The Coloured Pictures given 
with the ‘illustrated London News,” framed in handsome Gilt 
Sealey es Ma Oi Say, Beer es Se Ok, OE eee 
HE NEW FILTER.—Dr. FORBES says: 
“Mr, LIPSCOMBE’S PATENT NEW FILTER iv the only 
known by which lead and lime are removed frou drinking 
water. It is, therefore, a most valuable invention.” Can only be 


had at Mr. Lipscombe’s Filter Office, Fleet-street, Temple-bar. 
Prospectus free. 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 


ATENT CORN FLOUR. 
Packets, 8d, 
For Puddings, Oustards, &c,, and a favourite Diet for Children, 
being preferable to the best Arrowroot, 


CELEBRATED 


AUTION.—COCKS’S 
READING SAUCE, for Fieh, Game, 
Mot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for 
respectable dealers in sauces. 
Charles Cocks, 6, 


executors of the sole proprietor, 
parent; the Original Sauce Warehouse, All others are spurious 
imitations, 


ANCER 


HOSPITAL, London and 
Brompton.—The many other claims on public benevolence, 
and no charitable bequest having been received during the present 
year, the income of the Hospital has been seriously affected, and, 
although there is accommodation for eighty indoor patients, the 
admissions have been necessarily peatrietod for want of fands, 
excepting outdeor cases, which average upwards of 40 constantly 
under treatment, The wealthy and benevolent are uryently wolicited 
for PECUNIAKY ATD, 
‘Treasurer—William Loxham Karrer, Esq., 66, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Bankere—Mesars, Coutts and Co. 


Secretary's Offce—167, Piccadilly, opposite ty 
ALVEO PEDES—TENDER _ FEET. 


sure remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S Salveo Pedes. 
Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors and Perfumers, in 
half-bottles, 1s, 6d: and bottles 2s, 6d, each Wholesale, 13, Little 


Britain, E.C, aie reel 
NDIGESTION.—MORSONS’ PEPSINE 
WINE is a perfectly palatable form for administering this 
popular remedy for weak digestion, Manufactured by T. Moses 
and Son, 19 and 46, Southampton-row, Rassell-sqaare, Wo. 
bottles, at 3s, 5s., and 10s,each, Pepsine Lozenges, in boxes, at 25 6d. 
and 4s, 6d. each, 


{AUTION,—Chlorodyne,—In Chancery.—It 
was clearly proved before Viee-Chancellor Sir W. l’. Wood, 
hy affidavits from eminent hospital physicians of London, that Dr. 
J Collis Browne was the discoverer uf Chiorod, ne ; that they pro- 
scribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr, Hrowne’s oa, 
Jan, 12, 1864. The public, therefore, are cantivned against using 
any other than Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNK’S CHLORODYNE. recs 
affirmed by medical testimonials to be the mort efficacious medicine 
for consamption, coughs, colds, asthma, tronchitis, spasms, agri 
mativm, de, home should be without it, Sold in bovtlen, 2s. 94. 
and 4s, 6d.--J. T, DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-sereet, London, 
W.C,, role manufacturer, Observe particularly, none genuine 
without the words “Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyue” on the 
Government stamp, 


, AYE'S WORSDELL’S PILLS.—The best 
evidence of the sovereign effects of these famous Pills in y1- 
serving health, preventing disease, and curing inveterate omnglain , 
is to be found in the numerous testimonials to their efficacy. Py 
persons of «!] aves and conditions, and of both eexes, from ull at's 
of the world. Soli by all Chemists and other dealers in Pw 
Medicines, at Is. 1}a, 2s, 9d, and 48, 6d, Wholwale Deyoe * 
Bread-street, London. 


